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Wanamaker 


History Club 


Folks are joining in hundreds all over the land. 
We started it because we wanted to sell, all by ourselves, an entire edition of RippATH’s HisTORY OF THE 
Worvpb. That meanta half-price to us andto you. Now we're nearly thro’ the second edition—the last we can get. 


They’re good books to buy—the best of any if you’re beginning a library—the ones you need most if 


you re completing it. 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Complete Set of 9 Massive Volumes 


All yours at half the subscription price at which over sixty thousand sets have already been sold— 


if you join our History Club! 


Send a Dollar To=-Day 


for membership fee, and the complete set (nine volumes) will be sent you as soon as your name is enrolled. 


Read ‘‘How to Join the Club”—bottom of this page. 





The School Girl 


inclines to hero worship. She enters woman- 
hood either sensible or 
sentimental, according 
as her mental diet has 
been vigorous or vi- 
sionary. 

The heroes of real 
life, as Dr. Ridpath 
draws them, are as fas- 
cinating as romances 
—and healthier. 

Send a dollar to-day. 


The Home-Body 


doesn’t manage to travel much—the chil- 
dren and the home to 
take care of. 

She can travel at 
home—through these 
wonder - volumes— 
everywhere—past and 
present — and __ back 
again in time for sup- 
per. 

Send a dollar to-day. 








The Girl at College 


finds in RIDPATH’s HIsTORY OF THE WORLD 
a reference work that 
saves her half the 
study-hour by its won- 
derful index system. 
And the other half 
is hardly study—rather 
an absorbing series of 
word-pictures, easy to 
remember. 
Send a dollar to-day. 


Every School-Teacher 
spends much time in studying the history of 
countries and races. Tire- 
some looking up sub- 
jects in a dozen places 
—fragmentary—too— 
and hard to remember. 
This great reference 
work has done the 
hard part for you— 
h s every land—every age 
al | —told so it’s hard to 
forget. 














Send a dollar to-day. 





How to Join the Club 


and secure Send a dollar to-day to JOHN WANAMAKER either New 
the set at York or Philadelphia store—be sure to mention this magazine. 


half-price 


The complete set will be delivered at once—you complete the 


purchase by 17 small monthly payments of $2.00 per month ; 

just about half the regular price. We deliver free wherever our wagons run 
—but we pay no express or freight charges. The set, boxed, weighs about 
62 lbs.; your local freight agent can tell you just how much the charges will be. 
Book of specimen pages—pictures, maps, charts, etc.—mailed free for 


the asking. 











He Left School Early 


—had to make his own living. Now that he 

(A rises in business he feels 
: he needs to read things 
—that are worth while. 


For the young busi- 
ba, ness man who wants to 
-* read or study, this great 
= work has no rival. 


. 1 Send a dollar to-day. 


He Who Keeps Books 


has usually little time to read them—none 

. to waste. 

RIDPATH’s HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD gives 
clearly, conciseiy, com- 
pletely, the information 
~ he needs—indexed for 
s*<, quick finding—no cum- 
<- bering of unnecessary de- 
| tail—no important fact 
+ omitted. 

Send a dollar to-day. 


The Whole Family 


can enjoy RIDPATH’s HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD at that best- 
of-all time—the story- 
hour. 

Does any other his- 
torian hold the child’s 
interest with his story- 
telling, which is at the 
same time the recog- 
nized authority among 
scholars everywhere ? 
A half-hour an evening during a year will 
yield a harvest of fact for the whole family 
impossible to get elsewhere. 
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used to.””—PauL L, hester, N. H. 


© Enclosed find Money Order, $5.00. Ngee found the Casters all right as TI slee 


» 1900. ‘The appliances are grand affairs.”’—T. 


much better, andi in the morning I didn’t feel tired and sore as I 
HAMLIN, Swartwood, N. Y. 


I have not been 


troubled with rheumatism ce I used the Insoles, and don’t know if I could find words appropriate gE their praise.” S. J. Scun v, Oswego, N. Y. Oct. 


11,1900. “ Enclosed #5 to pay for Casters and Inso 
erence, but after that improvement was noticed, and are now giving good results. 


weeks they made no di 


. They were used for a case of rheumatism and insomnia of fifteen years standing. For the first two 
” H.W. Dean, Cheshire, Mass. 


The above letters were unasked and from total strangers to us. 





ONE WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


The Slayton Insulation Treatment 


AV * wish every reader of this paper (and his or her friends) who suffers 


from any of these disorders, or 


our offer below. For several years we have been the sole proprietors of the 


Slayton Appliances for the Insulation Treatment originated by the great 
French savant, Dr. Brown Sequard. He discovered that these ailments arose 
from a disordered condition of the body, which causes an excessive flow to the 
earth of the animal electricity generated by the body and essential to physical 


well-being. 
Such is the simple theory. 


We do not ask you to accept our 


you to pay us one penny until our appliances have proved their benefit to’ you. 


Its application, by means of The Slayton 
Electric Switch Glass Bed Casters and The Slayton Spun Glass 
and Silk insulating Insoles, has produced almost incredible results. 





who is of weakened vitality, to accept 





Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness 
Nervousness 
Neuralgia 








word in the slightest. We do not ask 


sufficiently to accept the following offer : 


We will gladly send anyone a full set of the SLayTon Fuscraic Switcu Casters and SLAYTON INSULATING 
INSOLES on receipt of 25c. for postage and packing. 


We simply ask you if you wish relie 


Try them for Fn week according to directions. If 
they do not help you, return them by mail and no charge will be made. If they do help you (and they almost 
certainly will), send us $5.00 Be sure to state whether Casters are to be placed on iron, hr><s or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to fit. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 100 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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iological Exercise without any apparatus whatever, and requiring but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this 


by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


tific method of Phys- 


m more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 








Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


Nervous Exhaustion 
. -- and revitalizes the whole body... 








recommend the 


tion and Booklet 
citizens, to 


Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age 
oem. "Since no two people are in the same physical condition, 
individual instructions are given in each case. Write at once for full informa- 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 160 Venetian Bldg., Chicago. 


from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 


containing endorsements from many of America’s leading 





$5.00 PER MONTH 


May Make Your Fortune 
== POR A NICE INCOME FOR LIFE="* 


Before investing your savings in Oil, Mining or other Stocks, 
Your investment absolutely guranteed against loss 
by reliable company of $250,000 responsibility. 
investigation invited. Write for full particulars 


UNION SEGURITY CO., "Scc*txrr'sontme CHICAGO, ILL. 


write us. 
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THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at | 
Hon “Soli Simple as a tea kettle. 
Hon. BOIES PENROSE, U 8 
Senator from Pennsylvania, writes: 
“The fa magi Still is useful and | 
satisfac’ . The water obtained 
from it my palatable and pure. I 
take pleasure in recommending it 
toany one who wants pure water.” 

Sanita Still used in the 
jaded a age. Highest award 

at Paris Expositio 


ot dapticraph Co, 8%, Green St.. erage. 











A RARE TREAT I 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 


HALF PRICES. 
Ogiones, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 


and sriiarts Soucnonen “ongons, Assame Zic to Sic ft 


VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ per 
The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 


P. Py Hh sy “Pe MOORS SS EAS ‘ork. 


WHIS KY's and other drug habits 
cured in days. Sanitarium 
treatment. 


Book and particulars 





Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


now prepared by animproved process which 

is the result of years of scientific investiga- 

tion, may be confidently relied upon as 

being of 

Absolute Purity and Free From 
Disagreeable Taste and Odor. 


MOLLER’S OIL always gives satisfactory 
results because of its perfect digestibility 
and the fact that it may be taken contin- 
uously without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name 
appears on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets 
mailed /ree. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








FREE. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atlanta, Ga, 








All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-H ARING 
@re now CURABLE by our new invention; only 
deaf are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 


your case. pzasinetion and advice free. 
can cure yourself at home wo a ~ 


ominal cost 
‘International Aural Clinic, 36 Deptsase Gale Aveog 
Where’ s the Key? 


You don’t need to ask this 
question if it’s on an Im- 
roved Washburne Patent 
ey Ring, that holds fast to 
waist band or pocket till you 
lift the lever. Aluminum or 
steel chain. By mail, 25cents. 





Catalogue of novelties for per- 
mal wear, made with Wash- 
Sees the Fastenérs, Free. § 


AMERICAN RING ©0O., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Che Living Church. 


“The Living Church,” published in Milwau- 

kee, is the only one of the general weekly 

y papers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

this Country, which stands for the Catholic 

position. The controversies now going on in 

the Church should be studied by every Church- 
man, Only by reading 


Che Living Church 


regularly, ‘can one arrive at any intelligent con- 
clusion. 

New Subscribers sending their names direct 
to this office, for one year, with $2.00 during 
January, will be furnished with back numbers 
from November 17th (the issue containing the 
supplement with the beautiful half-tone picture 
of the Bishops vested in Cope and Mitre, at 
Fond du Lac) and subsequent issues as far as 
possible, so long as the remaining numbers 
last, without extra charge. This will give the 
whole of the controversy which has so stirred 
up the American Church. Subscription price, 
$2.00 per year in advance ($1.50 to the clergy). 

Address 


Che Young Churchman @o., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Olstos 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 


A fascinating sketch of Tolstoi, his family ‘ 
and home life, with vivid pictures of perso- 
nal experiences in Russia. Vital points of § 
his great works on religion and art are pre- 3 
sented with new interest. ‘ 

Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta.: “‘Dr. Stock- 


ham’s work is a fascinati ; 
her visit to the famous pon Bow count of { 
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unpretentious, and yet so f 

that it comes very elese to being aces ; 
“Rochester Herald: “Whether you belong ¢ 
tothe TOLSTOI cult or not 

put down +s) work witha iasentena 


Illustrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid $1.00. § 
STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 66 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 
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FREE Wiviesate prices.” 


Write for our catalogue; 416 6x9 inches; post- 
one cents. Ad 15, Books, Bibles, 
eriodicals,etc.,etc.,at Wholesale Prices. 


All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO.,266-8 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


« Pick onMemory 


Dr. Pick’s last complete work. Full lecture lessons, thor- 
oughly revised, in book form. Price, $1.25 net. Sent by mail. 
on receipt of price. Address H. PICK, Audobon Park, | 
West 155th St., New York. 











MENTAL A book of 100 catch problems. They 


help =. = -~ ro 1} come 
b ome Supp 40. -1 
NUTS. Rate Street. N.Y. N. B.—Just out, 


[ Can You Crack ’Em ? 
KNOTS, Can you untie’em ! 10 cts. 
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A Splendid New Edition 


OF OUR MUSICAL LIBRARY 
S ll voices, wi i 300 | 1 Selecti f 
350 eermpaniment ito pages, {OVE 2,200 Pages | 300 frrviano. 1,100 pages. 
Editors and special contributors ; : 

VICTOR HERBERT 

REGINALD DE KOVEN 

GERRIT SMITH 

HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON 


FANNY MORRIS SMITH 
Louis R. DRESSLER 


This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form. 


‘*The most complete and valuable Musical Li- 
brary ever published,’’— 7he Keynote. 


‘* Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s 
home.’’—Margaret E. Sangster. 


‘* T look for one favorite after another, and I find 
them all there.”’—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


‘* A most valuable collection of instrumental and = =r : ata : 
vocal music, printed in convenient form with valu- te - pil 
able notes and information added.’’—Senator A lii- i 


son, of Lowa. SIZE OF VOLUME, 9x 11 INCHES 


or te WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 


.. IN A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF 8 VOLUNES 
4. VOCAL AND 4 INSTRUSIENTAL, CONTAINING: 

Instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious, not too difficult, and includ- 
ing popular and operatic melodies, classic and romantic piano music. The best old and new 
songs, ‘duets; trios, quartettes, and choruses upon every subject. 400 portraits and illustrations, 
over 400 biographies of musicians, and more than roo new and copyrighted selections by 
American musicians. The work is planned for every cultured home where there is a piano, 




















Alltheseand Strauss Liszt Rubinstein Paderewski Chopin Wagner 
over goo other Mozart Saint-Saens’ Balfe Haydn Gouned Emmett 
Composers Beethoven Gottschalk Sullivan Schytte Handel Buck 
represented Schumann Grieg Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 
in this Schubert Chaminade Bishop Rameau Mattei De Koven 
matchless Lover Bendel Chwatal Rachmaninoff Czibulka Faure 
collection: Moore Henselt Cowen Goldmark Molloy Gilbert 











to get this Treasury of Music, Art, and Biography into your home, 
IT WILL COST Use the volumes for 5 days. If they are not satisfactory, return 
YOU NOTHING them at our expense. If you are fully satisfied, pay for them in 
small monthly remittances. 


T 

MARVELOUSLY The Library of the World’s Best Music is really two sets of 
subscription books, bound together in a new, uniform edition, 

LOW _PRICE The subscription prices for the two sets were never less than 

$30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low club prices are $21.00 in fine 

cloth binding, and $25.00 in half-leather binding. We are so sure these books will 

please you that we send complete sets on approval at our expense. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION WHILE THEY LAST 


Send us your application at once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half 
leather. We will forward the entire set, charges prepaid. We will allow you 5 days in which 
to examine this wonderful collection of music. If you are not satisfied, you can return 
the set at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00, and 
remit thereafter $2.00 a month, for 10 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total payment of 
$21.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be two more 
monthly payments of $2.00, making a total payment of $25.00. We assume all risk. We 
suggest that you apply at once if you desire to obtain a set of this limited edition. Don’t fail 
to mention THE LITERARY DiGEst. Address 


a tok. sossheae tania: Sieben THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


SEND POSTAL FOR HANDSOME SPECIMEN PAGES. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
A Great Religious Novel 








A Woman 
of Yesterday 


By Caroline A. Mason 


Author of “A Minister of the World,” “The Wind Flower,” etc. 


HIS is a remarkable story of strenuous 

but broadening religious life—a tale of 
human achievement, full of interest and dra- 
matic power. It covers not only the wonderful 
change that the last quarter century has caused 
in religious thought, but also the ‘burning 
questions” of missionary work. 


What Some Leading Ministers and Thinkers Say of the Book 
Rev. C. F. Dole, D.D., 


letiiiien Plakkz’ Mines. “A very strong and interesting story.” 
Prof. W. L. Phelps, “It is one of the really notable books of the year 


Yale University. . almost worthy of the great masters of fiction.” 


“It is a remarkable story . . . I consider 
you benefactors in bringing this book to light 
. . . the book is rich in character drawing.” 


Rev. Philip Moxan, D.D., 


Springfield, Mass. 


“ Mrs. Mason has shown . . . a remarkable 
vant Gee = en en. grasp upon the questions which have agitated 
niversi y; ew aven. 


the thought of recent times.” 


“The reading has quickened me mentally 
*? and spiritually . . . the book is a study in 


Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D 


Buffalo, N. Y. soul-rearing.” 
“It is a timely book . . . the psychology .. . 
Rev. Cephas B. Crane, is admirable. . . Her work is constructive. . . 
Cambridge, Mass. The entire book is an utterance of faith . . . the 


Story never halts . . . the dramatic movement is swift and strong.” 





We will send this novel, post-paid, ‘‘on approval,” to any 
reader of the LITERARY DIGEST. After examning 
send us ether $1.50 or the book. 
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Here, then, at last, is really 


‘‘The 


Book-Lover’s 
Dickens.” 


AT A VERY MODERATE COST. 


Of the first thousand impressions secured 
exclusively for America, more than 
60 per cent are sold already! 


EACH SET NUMBERED. 


After two years’ co-operation with 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., of London, 
Messrs. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
announce, with great satisfaction, the 
completion of the Temple Dickens, in 
40 small, delightful volumes, and call at- 
tention to the fact that, 

For the first time in Dickens bibli- 
ography, the novels are here presented 
in a form which, for convenience of 
handling, legibility of type, pleasure to 
sight and touch, and satisfaction generally 
of the bookman’s artistic sense, leaves 
absolutely nothing to be desired. Among 
exceptional and exclusive features are 
the following ; 


Chromatic Frontispieces — Drawn 
with spirit, and embodying all the exquisite 
effects of water colors. 

Soft Lambskin Binding—In green, 
delicately treated with gold leaf. Leather 
prepared by process known only to Mr. 
Dent—with a “feeling” that is luxury in 
itself. 


Legible Type—That does not tire the 
eye any more than the little volumes do 
the hand. 


Convenient Size—* One hand,” com- 
panionable books—for the coach, the pock- 
et, the satchel, the woods, or ‘‘on the way 
downtown.” 

De Luxe editions, moderate prices and 
easy terms are not usually associated. 
This is the exception. In spite of im- 
port charges added to the cost of such 
careful manufacture, the Temple edition 
is sold at a very low price. 


For price, and unsold numbers fill out this coupon. 





Please send me full particulars in regard to 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF 
DICKENS 


Street Address -.. 
De a, ya aa a oe eee 


To DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, E., New York City. 
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on the address label attached to each paper. 
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ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
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PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NEW STEPS IN RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. 


T is nothing new for the radical journals to inform the Amer- 
ican people that they are about to bow the neck to the yoke 
of a few “railroad kings” or “coal barons”; but it is not cus- 
tomary to read such remarks in so conservative paper as The 
Railway World, of Philadelphia, which asserts that “to-day 
A. J. Cassatt, Mr. Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, E. H. Harri- 
man, and James J. Hill are regarded as practically ruling all the 
great railroads of this country”; or in the New York /Journad of 
Commerce, which says that “it requires no violent draft upon 
the imagination to anticipate in the near future the complete 
control of anthracite production and distribution by a single 
group of individuals”; and that “no one will find it difficult to 
conceive of the entire anthracite trade as completely controlled by 
a single mind as a department-store or a rolling-mill is.” Even 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its annual report last 
week, called the consolidation of railroad lines “at once the most 
conspicuous and the most significant result of current railroad 
financiering,” and predicted that soon “it will lie within the 
power of two or three men, or at most a small group of men, to 
say what tax shall be imposed upon the vast traffic moving be- 
tween the East and West.” The commission adds significantly 
that “it is both human nature and the lesson of history that un- 
limited power induces misuse of that power. Railways are not 
combining for the purpose of ‘extortion and abuse,’ but none the 
less should the people provide some protection against that pos- 
sible result of the combination.” 

These impressive comments from conservative sources have 
an obvious bearing on last week’s startling railroad news. ‘That 
news was, in effect, that corporations controlling steamship and 
railroad lines have been brought under such harmonious control 
as to bring about the following conditions: 


1. A steamship line across the Atlantic, railroad lines reach- 
ing across the United States, and a steamship line across the 
Pacific are now under one control, so that a passenger can travel 
more than half-way around the world on lines owned by one 
group of Americal capitalists. 

. 


2. The same group of capitalists control all the railroad sys- 
tems running into Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and the other North Atlantic coast ports, so that a “railroad 
trust,” as far as these important cities and their tributary terri- 
tory is concerned, is already a reality. 

3. The hard-coal situation is practically controlled by these 
roads. About ninety-six percent. of the Pennsylvania hard-coal 
output goes to market over the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Morgan and Vanderbilt roads. There is a rumor that the road 
carrying the other four per cent., the Ontario and Western, will 
soon enter the combination. | 
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According to Mr. Leo Canman of the Chicago 7rzjune, whom 
the New York Wor/d calls “the best railroad news authority in 
the country,” the following roads, aggregating 76,224 miles, are 
in the new combination ; 
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Financial journals also include in the combination the Great 
Northern and the Pennsylvania railroads, and the American 
line and J. J. Hill’s Pacific line of steamers. 

The New York Wor/d exclaims: “Think of the vast quanti- 
ties of commodities transported and marketed by this Oriental- 
Occidental system! Think of the effect of the rates fixed by 
these eight men [not named] upon the prosperity of whole States, 
of a multitude of cities and towns, of the toilers on a thousand 
farms!” And the Philadelphia 7zmes says that “it is the most 
stupendous combination that has ever been made in industrial 
and financial circles, and it should be of positive advantage to 
all classes and conditions of our people. - It will be so unless the 
extraordinary power possessed shall be perverted to extortion to 
gratify greed. It is dangerous to trust such unlimited power to 
individuals, however wise and honest in purpose, and these vast 
combinations impressibly teach the imperious necessity of just 
and positive restraint upon all possible abuses of such boundless 
authority.” The Chicago 7rzdune, too, believes that “it can not 
be assumed that the altruism of railway managers will be suffi- 
ciently developed to make them refrain from the exercise of the 
practically unchecked power they will enjoy.” 
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Socialistic comment is not wanting. ‘‘This is only another 
step,’ the Philadelphia North Amerigan believes, “toward a 
still vaster combination of railroad and other interests, which 
will place the whole transportation system of the cowntry under 
the control of a consolidated corporation or trtist, whose power 
will be incalculable and whose operations will force the question 
of government ownership of the national highways to final is- 
sue.” The Salt Lake 7rzbune says: 


“This will go on until the great combines, believing them- 
selves to be impregnable, will become arrogant and mercenary. 
And the people will stand that for a less or greater time, as may 




















GETTING READY FOR UNCLE, 


UNCLE Sam: “That’s right, boys. When you get everything into the 
bag, you can just hand it over to me.” 
—The New York Journal. 


be, and then the revolution will come. Then the ballot will be 
called in, the needed laws passed, the roads will be confiscated 
and paid for in government bonds, and the Government will 
own and run the roads. This will make such a centralization of 
power in government hands and supply it with such tremendous 
revenues that it, in turn, will become oppressive and a menace 
to the very liberties of the people. All this opens up a prospect 
which is not altogether encouraging, and foreshadows the fact 
that possibly this century will have even more complicated and 
dangerous questions to meet than did the last.” 





Resuscitation of Galveston.—At the time of the ap- 
palling catastrophe that befell Galveston last September, when 
6,000 lives were lost and millions of dollars’ worth of property 
was destroyed by hurricane and tidal wave, the view was widely 
taken that the city would never be rebuilt and that the site would 
have to be abandoned. How far wide of the mark such predic- 
tions were is strikingly demonstrated by facts recently printed 
in the Galveston News. The News estimates the-botal property 
loss at $17,058,275. In all, the number of homes destroyed was 
4,131, of which more than one thousand have already been re- 
built. The total relief received by the city in money and sup- 
plies is said to have been $1,594,000, while $2,258,600 has been 
expended in repairs and reconstruction of buildings. A large 
sum has also been spent in the restoration of railroads, tele- 
graphs, machinery, etc. The demand for goods of various kinds 
has been so great that the retail dealers are doing better than 
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ever before. The wholesale houses are ready for the new year’s 
business on an advancing scale of operations. Exports of cotton 
and other goods during the three months following the disaster 
actually exceeded those for the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. “This is an extraordinary showing in view of the 
terrible destruction wrought by the storm,” declares the Phila- 
delphia /uguirer. The Detroit 7rzbune adds: “It will take 
years to make Galveston what it once was; but that so much has 
been accomplished in so short a time is proof that its rise from 
the ruins will be rapid and complete, as befits an American com- 
munity which, as Kipling says, ‘turns a keen, untroubled face 
home to the instant need of things.’ Galveston is proving that 
she richly deserved all the sympathy of sentiment and dollars 
that the world laid at her feet.” 





**HELPS” THAT HINDER THE INDIAN. 


RECENT number of Punch contains the story of a lady 
who remarked consolingly, when her mare kicked another 
member of the hunting-party: ““Oh, I’m so sorry! I do hope it 
didn’t hurt you! She’s sucha gentle thing, and could only have 
done it in the merest play, you know.” What Congress has done 
for the Indian, similarly, seems to have been “well meant,” but 
equally unfortunate in its results. Major R. H. Pratt, superin- 
tendent of the United States Indian Industrial School in Carlisle, 
Pa., says in a letter in Zhe American Volunteer, a Carlisle 
newspaper, ‘“‘I am sorry to say that I do not feel especially con- 
fident of the Indian’s future,” and gives his reason for this feel- 
ing as follows: “The pernicious system of giving him rations for 
a long series of years and issuing clothing, distributing money, 
land to lease, etc., has borne the natural fruit of idleness; hence 
worthlessness, disease, anddeath. These, altho intended benev- 
olence, have been the worst crime committed against the Indian. 
The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs declared recently in 
a public address that the Indian and our country would now be 
better off had the Indian tribes never been recognized, had there 
been no treaties made with them, and had there never been an 
Indian Bureau.” Major Pratt says that for many years his for- 
mula for solving the Indian problem has been: “To civilize the 
Indian, get him into civilization, to keep him so, let him stay.” 
Even the Indian schools, by perpetuating and encouraging 
race isolation, are, in the opinion of Major Pratt, ‘‘ pernicious.” 
The Red Man and Helper, published at the Carlisle school, says 
on this point: 


“On many Indian reservations, expensive and abundant 
school accommodations for all the children have been provided. 
No louder invitation to remain Indians and tribes could be given. 
No greater hindrance could be placed in the way of the individ- 
ual who aspires to higher, broader, nobler living. The system 
says to the Sioux Indians, We don’t want you to become useful, 
independent American citizens; we want you to remain inde- 
pendent, tribal Sioux. In twenty-three years thirty-five millions 
of dollars of public money have been expended on twenty-two 
thousand Sioux, all to hold them together educationally and in 
every other way as Sioux. That the method has been a com- 
plete success is established fully by every present condition. 
Twenty-three years hence, and another thirty-five million dollars 
of public money poured over them will find the maw of this cor- 
morant system still crying Give! Give! and the Sioux Indians 
no less compact as Sioux and tribe than they are now; and the 
same is true of all the tribes. 

“Seventy-five years of tribal schools among the Indians in the 
great State of New York have served only to compact them as 
tribes. The same fruit results from tribal schools for eighty 
years among the so-called civilized tribes of the Indian Terri 
tory, nor is the result mitigated by mixing the blood until there 
is an average of two parts Anglo-Saxon blood to one part Indian 
throughout those tribes. In fact the commingled white blood is 
one great influence which engineers the opposition to the as- 
similation of these tribes into the body politic. The reason 1s 
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found in the fact that the government policy makes it pay, in 
dollars, to remain Indian and tribe.” 





GUAM AS OUR ST. HELENA. 


HE announcement that General MacArthur has been au- 
thorized by the War Department to deport to Guam a 
number of Filipino political and military leaders, whose pres- 
ence in Manila is considered more helpful to the insurgent cause 
than to our own, calls out various comments, some serious and 
some otherwise. The Boston //era/d (Ind.) recalls that Spain 
used Guam for a similar purpose, and fears that our entire “ pol- 
icy of subjugation” is coming to resemble Spain’s rather too 


closely. The Chicago Record sees an undesirable similarity to 


Russian administrative methods. The Brooklyn 7izmes (Rep.), 
on the other hand, thinks “there is nothing to get excited 
about,” as this “is no new departure, but only a wise adherence 
to the policy which the military authorities of the United States 
have constantly pursued,” in proof of which it cites the deten- 
tion of Geronimo, Rain-in-the-Face, and Jefferson Davis. 

To quote some of the less serious comment, one finds in the 
New York 7izmes (Ind.) the opinion that since a more solemn 
officer has succeeded Captain Leary as governor of Guam, the 
Filipino exiles “‘might be bored,” so that— 


“obviously, the thing to do with these Filipinos is to bring 
them to these United States. A tour across the continent would 
open their eyes about the comparative resources of this continent 
and their own isiand, and about the hopelessness of resisting the 
power of the United States. If any of them has a gift in the way 
of after-dinner oratory, here and not there is his field. We could 
sandwich him in between Chauncey M. Depew and Wu Ting 
Fang and give him a chance to plead his own cause. He could 
not be more rancorous than Atkinson or less scrupulous than 
Pettigrew. We might even turn him loose in Boston without 
fear. Such a journey for the Hispanized Malays who are our 
prisoners would be so enlightening that we might, after they had 
undergone a ‘campaign of education’ for six months, safely re- 
turn them to Luzon as American missionaries.” 


The Detroit 7rzbune (Ind.) has another suggestion. It says: 


“The addition of a St. Helena to our national plant as a world 
power suggests the inquiry why domestic as well as colonial agi- 
tators against the existing order of things may not be similarly 
disposed of with equal advantages to the powers-that-be, and no 
particular discomfort to themselves. When Mr. Debs or Mary 
Ellen Lease prove especially pestiferous from the G. O. P. point 
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of view in campaign time, why could not they be sent at gov- 
ernment expense into healthful retirement on Guam for a few 
months? General Hizonmis one of the Filipino officers just or- 
dered there by General MacArthur. The very name suggests 
that hizzonuer and hizzexcellency, the erstwhile mayor of De- 
troit and governor of Michigan, might with profit, to the Admin- 
istration, be despatched to keep the Filipinos company. Why 
not provide on Guam a permanent office for Editor Bryan and 
The Commoner, in the event that the peerless one should still 
continue in communication with the domestic forces of disorder 
and show symptoms of being about to give Hannaism further 
trouble by heading for the third time the ticket of dishonor at 
home and cowardly shrinking abroad?” 





END OF THE ARMY “CANTEEN.” 


O judge the friends and foes of the army “canteen” by the 
assertions of their critics, one might gather the idea that 
the former think more cf the brewers’ campaign contributions 
than they do of the welfare of our soldiers, while the latter—to 
quote from the testimony of Secretary Root before a Senate com- 
mittee—are “misguided people,” who “are doing Satan's work 
in endeavoring to take these young fellows out from under the 
restraint and under the influences that surround them when they 
are in camp, and drive them out into the horrible and demorali- 
zing and damning surroundings that cluster around the outside 
of the camps.” Assuming that both sides have the real welfare 
of the soldier at heart, the difference of opinion which exists will 
lead to close observation of the effects of the measure now or- 
dered by Congress, to abolish all sale of liquor in army camps. 
The Baltimore Sua (Ind.) says: ‘A practical test alone will de- 
cide which is the better system for tlie soldier, and which offers 
the greater temptation to him. Without regard to the principle 
involved, it may be said that the matter is principally one of 
fact and must be decided in the light of experience:” 

The provision inserted by the House of Representatives in the 
army bill and now accepted by the Senate declares that “the sale 
of or dealing in beer, wine, or any intoxicating liquors by any 
person in any post-exchange or canteen or army transport, or 
upon any premises used for military purposes by the United 
States, is hereby prohibited. The Secretary of War is hereby di- 
rected to carry the provisions of this section into full ferce and 
effect.” The matter came before the Senate in the form of an 
amendment, made to the House bill by the Senate committee, 

















DE WET SEASON. 
—The Cleveland Leader. 




















WORSE THAN SOUTH AFRICA. 
— The Detroit Journal. 


BRITAIN’S TROUBLES IN CARTOON. 
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and permitting the sale of beer in the army post-exchange. The 
Senate showed its disapproval of this by laying the amendment 
on the table by a vote of 34 to 15, and leaving intact the prohibi- 
tory measure quoted above. Thirty-seven Senators were absent, 
or paired with absent Senators, and did not vote. 

The Prohibition papers and most of the religious press are op- 
posed to the canteen, while most of the daily press favor it. Zhe 
United Presbyterian (Pittsburg) says: “The anti-canteen 
amendment is not the demand of simply the few who are denom- 
inated ‘fanatical Prohibitionists’; a vast multitude who did not 
vote for the Prohibition candidates are strongly in favor of it. 
In fact, as we believe, the great body of the better people are op- 
posed to the canteen.” ‘The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
Buffalo is reported as giving out a statement in which it remarks 
that “we do not think that many of our soldier boys are so de- 
praved as to require saloons in camp, or that they will desert if 
they can not get their beer. If there are any such, they should 
be sent to the hospital for treatment instead of to the beer sa- 
loon.” The New Voice (Chicago) points out that the post-ex- 
change can be made just as attractive as a club-room and social 
center now as before, and the New York Lvening Post (Ind.), 
recalling Attorney-General Griggs’s interpretation of the other 
anti-canteen law, thinks that “it is a satisfaction that Congress 
has now made its wishes known in such clear language that even 
a Griggs can not find a way to again override its manifest de- 
sies.” The Boston Advertiser (Rep.), too, believes that the 
Senators “‘realized that in some large sense they . . . were de- 
bating the question whether a law of Congress approved by the 
President should be, or should not be, annulled by a quibbling 
interpretation put upon it by a member of the Cabinet.” 

On the other side the Washington 7zmes (Dem.) speaks of the 
measure as “designed to promote drunkenness and disorder in 
the service,” and adds: “‘The assumption that, because a young 
man leaves civil life to enlist in our army and fight our battles, 
his morals and his meats and drinks are to be prescribed and 
controlled by the organized female hysteria of America is not 
only outrageous, but action upon it is absolutely certain to lead 
to deplorable demoralization, as soon as the new restrictions be- 
come operative.” The Boston 7ranscrip¢t (Ind. Rep.) observes 
critically: ““We have no desire to accuse all members of Con- 
gress who have voted to cut off the soldiers’ beer of playing pol- 
itics, but had Congress voted to abolish the canteens in the Capi- 
tol it certainly would have been consistent throughout in its 
prohibitory policy.” The Brooklyn 77zmes (Rep.) expresses an 
idea current in many papers when it remarks: 


“That a majority of the members of both branches of Congress 
were coerced into voting against their own convictions on this 
subject through the dread that the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union would start a prayer chain or some equally potent 
weapon against them can scarcely be doubted. They remem- 
bered the determined set that was made against the reelection of 
President McKinley for his acquiescence in the decision of At- 
torney-General Griggs, permitting the sale of beer and light 
wines in the army post-exchanges, and they hesitated to invoke 
against themselves the anger of the organization which had con- 
ducted that campaign.” 


The Baltimore Sz, quoted above, finds food for thought in 
the remarks of Senators Lodge and Teller on the evil effects of 
the saloons in Manila, and the remark of Mr. Teller that “it is 
in the power of the President to close every one of them as quick 
as a telegram can reach Manila.” Says The Sun: 


“It is significant that some of the most ardent supporters of 
our colonial system now recognize and deplore the demoralizing 
conditions which have resulted from the military occupation of 
the Philippines. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, in the debate 
on the canteen amendment, said he was ‘convinced that the sa- 
loon had done incalculabie harm’ tothe Filipinos. Recently the 
civilized nations of the world entered upon an agreement prohib- 
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iting the sale of liquor to the savage peoples of Africa. Mr. 
Lodge is evidently of the opinion that the prohibition should be 
extended to the Philippines, and has introduced an amendment 
to the army bill forbidding the importation of distilled liquors 
into the archipelago except for medicinal purposes. It is a well- 
known fact that before American troops were sent to the Philip- 
pines the natives were exceptionally temperate. According to 
Senator Teller, ‘the United States has cursed the people of the 
islands with a curse as vicious and vile as any the Spanish ever 
placed upon them.’ It is gratifying to observe that Congress is 
at last waking up to a realization of the nation’s duty to the 
people of ‘our dependencies.’ If any moral obligation rests upon 
this country to protect African savages from the vices of modern 
civilization, surely this Government is under equally great obli- 
gations to those new wards of the nation over whom it has re- 
cently asserted its sovereignty.” 


Mida’s Criterion, a liquor organ published in Chicago, pro- 
nounces the new anti-canteen measure “loosely drawn,” and re- 
ferring to the nullification of the present law by Mr. Griggs it 
says: 


“An equally ingenious lawyer could probably get around the 
new provision quite as easily, and it will be interesting to ob- 
serve the application of legal ingenuity to the new section. 

“It will be observed that no penalty is provided for violation 
of this law, and that it is not self-operative, but calls for action 
by the Secretary of War before it becomes effective. Neither 
does it cover giving away liquor or bartering it, as ordinary liq- 
uor laws do. It is curious that this much-discussed regulation 
should be so loosely drawn, especially in view of past experience 
with the existing law. Maybe it was passed but not intended to 
be enforced.” 





National Marriage and Divorce Laws.—The bill 
introduced into Congress by Representative R. W. Taylor, of 
Ohio, proposing to give Congress the power to enact national 
marriage and divorce laws, has stirred up some remark. Chair- 
man Ray, of the House committee on the judiciary, supports 
Mr. Taylor’s measure, and, indeed, favors an amendment to the 
Constitution, if that be found necessary, to give Congress full 
control of marriages and divorces. At present each State enacts 
its own laws for marriage and divorce, and ‘“‘the gross injustice 
of the present system,” as the Philadelphia Bu//etin says, “by 
which marriage and divorces which are perfectly valid in one 
State are treated as illegal and null in another, is too manifest 
to be denied, and in spite of the agitation for a closer approach 
to uniformity in the action of the various legislatures on the sub- 
ject little progress in this direction has so far been made.” The 
New York Maz/ and Express thinks that “such a condition is 
the gravest of scandals, and while it is allowed to continue it 
offers just ground for the reproach that our American system has 
neglected to place the necessary safeguards about family life.” 
The New York //era/d says: 


“The subject is an old one, but of vital concern to the people. 
It reveals in the United States an anomaly not seen in any other 
civilized community on the globe—a great nation in the forefront 
of progress, with 76,000,000 souls constituting one people, living 
under a common government, speaking the same language, and 
professing the same Christian religion, yet subject to forty-five 
separate codes of law governing the relation that is the founda- 
tion to the family, home, and society, and having within its bor- 
ders polygamy beyond the reach of all these laws and even the 
general Government. It is not surprising that out of this hetero- 
geneous state legislation has grown a conflict and looseness of 
law prolific of matrimonial anomalies and abuses, causing no end 
of domestic misery and scandal. A marriage valid in one part 
of the country may be held invalid in another. Divorce granted 
in one State may not be recognized in another. A lawful hus- 
band or wife in one may be a bigamist in another. Children 
legitimate in one may be illegitimate in another. In some States 
the tie of wedlock can be severed but for one cause, and with 
exacting formalities ; in others divorce can be had for the asking 
on any one of a dozen grounds.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF THE MINOR 
PARTIES. 


HE corrected vote for the Presidential candidates of the 
minor parties, as indorsed by the radical papers, is given 
in the accompanying table. The aggregate vote for such parties 
in the recent election was about 82,000 greater than in 1896, but 
more than a million less than in 1892, when the People’s Party 
was at the zenith of its power. On November 6 last the vote of 
the People’s Party fell far below that even of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, which entered national politics for the first time 
and drew heavily on the Socialist Labor following. 

The Prohibition Party total, tho 77,000 greater than four years 
ago, is not as high asin 1888 orin 1892. Zhe New Voice (Chi- 
cago) expresses disappointment that the figures are not as large 
as was at first anticipated, and attributes the falling-off to two 
causes: “1, An unexpected and unforeseeable slump in the vote 
of two or three important States, which failed inexplicably to 
measure up to what was reasonably expected of them. 2. A 
systematic counting out of Prohibition votes.” ‘‘ The size of the 
vote,” adds 7he New Voice, “is in its importance very second- 
ary to the fact that our vote really was largely increased, and 
that the old indomitable spirit of ‘fighting it out on this line’ is 
fully alive in our ranks.” It declares: 


“The men who voted for Woolley and Metcalf voted for them 
because they believe that the prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
the supreme issue in American politics. We heard much during 
the campaign—so much that we were led ‘to believe that there 
was something in it—about the vote that we were going to get 
from the anti-imperialists, from the patriotic orders, and from 
this or that other source. That vote did not materialize. Ana- 
lyzed as carefully as possible the returns show nothing of it. 
The men who voted with us voted for Prohibition; and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand of them can be 
counted on to repeat that vote as often as necessary, until Pro- 
hibition is an established policy in government.” 


“The only party which made decided gains,” declares the New 
York Outlook, ““was the Socialist. The aggregate vote of the 
Socialists this year was approximately one hundred and forty 
thousand, or just four times their vote in 1896.” The Cleveland 
Citizen (Soc. Dem.) thinks that the vote ‘“‘was a splendid one 
indeed, when it is considered that this was a Presidential year 
and that lines were more tightly drawn than usual, that the So- 
cial-Democratic Party was a new party in the field and compelled 
to live down the ignominy that was cast upon Socialism by both 
capitalists outside and poltroons inside of the labor movement.” 
The Coming Nation, an independent Socialist paper published 
at the Ruskin Colony in Georgia, while declining to accept the 
vote as the “full Socialist strength” and maintaining that many 
Socialists voted for Bryan, nevertheless pays tribute to Social- 
Democratic progress. 
as plain as the sound of bands and the glint of banners and hel- 
mets filing into column up the highway—an army marching 
straight on to industrial organization and the final freedom of 
which the earth has dreamed these centuries.” 
by The Social Democratic Herald (Chicago) that a large num- 
“This 


“The meaning of the vote,” it says, “is 


It is contended 


ber of Socialist votes were destroyed or tampered with. 
was especially true,” it claims, “in Indiana and Texas.” 

The Socialist Labor Party finds but little consolation in the 
returns, which register two thousand votes less than its Presi- 
dential candidate (Charles H. Matchett) received in 1896. In 
the opinion of the party organ, the New York Daz/y Peop/e, this 
falling-off is due to the existence of a ‘“‘counterfeit” Socialist 
Party. It says: 


“The political lie about Populism being Socialism could fetch 
only the least guarded ; this year’s political lie, however, about 
the Social Democracy being Socialism was infinitely more in- 
sidious: it proceeded from sources whose previous connection 
with the Socialist Labor Party gave it a color of truth; when 
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thereto was added the preposterous lie of the ‘Socialists being 
united’ under the Debs hat, and the never paralleled support 
given to the lie by the Republican press, a conception may be 
formed of the vehemence of the gale encountered in Igoo. 
In the midst of the hurly-burly in the nation’s political forma- 
tions, the Socialist Labor Party moves onward on its track ever 
sounder, ever stronger, ever fitter to achieve the man’s work of 
its mission.” 

The decline of Populist strength is regarded by many papers 


as being the most significant feature in the third-party vote. and 
the opinion is generally expressed that ‘‘ Populism is dead,” and 





POPULAR VOTE OF THE MINOR PARTIES. 
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Minor party vote in 1896: Palmer (National Democracy). 133,424; Levering 
(Prohibition), 132,007; Matchett (Socialist Labor). 36,274; Bentley, (Na- 
tional), 13,969; total, 315,674. 

Total minor party vote in 1900, 397,252. 








Among the 
Populists themselves, no attempt is made to disguise the fact 
that the vote was disappointing, and much vigorous discussion 
The Missouri 
World, a Populist paper published in Chillicothe, Mo., thinks 
that it has been the “fusion policy that has crippled the People's 


that its adherents have returned to the old parties. 


is now going on as to questions of future policy. 


Party, and advocates uncompromising independence in the po- 
litical field. With this view 7he Populist Journa/ concurs, tho it 
expresses willingness to cooperate with the radical reform forces 
outside the two old parties. Zhe Representative (Minneapolis) , 
edited until his death a few days ago by Ignatius Donnelly, also 
advocates a union of reform forces on the basis of a radical 
money plank, public ownership of monopolies, and direct legisla- 
tion. It is to be noted, however, that at the recent Populist con- 
ference in St. Louis the present ‘* Midroad”” policy was approved 
and Socialist overtures were rejected. 

Altho each of the smaller parties confidently predicts its tri- 
umph in national politics, and altho the Socialists are able to 


point to European countries in which their doctrines have enlisted 
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the suppcrt of millions, such predictions find but little credence 
in the daily press. Says the Philadelphia 7zmes : 


“While it would be rash to predict that no one of these minor 
_parties will ever supersede one of the great parties, their present 
rate of growth does not indicate this as even a remote possibil- 
ity. The two principal organized parties have the field, and it 
is easier for the leaders of either to trim sails to catch a popular 
breeze than it is to organize a new party from the bottom to rep- 
resent even a strong popular sentiment. The late election fig- 
ures furnish very little encouragement for new parties.” 





TWO HUNDRED WARS IN ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


T is now more than fifty years since the Scotch poet, Charles 
Mackay, wrote his tremendously popular song, ‘‘A Good 
Time Coming,” in which he predicted that 


“In the good time coming 
Nations shall not quarrel then, 
To prove which is the stronger ; 
Nor slaughter men for glory’s sake ; 
Wait a little longer.” 


We are still waiting. Mr. W. Fletcher Johnson, who has been 
ransacking the annals of the century just past, records in the 
New York 7rzdune a list of more than two hundred wars, large 
and small, that have shaken the nations in the hundred years. 
In this retrospect, too, the further striking fact is brought out 
that there has not been a single year of the century that has not 
seen the bloodshed and tumult of battle on some part of the 
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At least six or seven of the nineteenth-century wars may well be 
ranked as of first-class importance to the world, and several 
must rank in point of physical magnitude among the greatest of 
all time.” 


Then follows a catalog of wars of the century, filling nearly 
three newspaper columns. It is a bloody record, says Mr. John- 
son : 


“Yet may it largely be said that ‘these dead have not died in 
vain.’ The vested iniquities of many centuries have been swept 
away by the hot breath of war, millions of slaves have been set 
free, nations have been redeemed from alien despotism, the 
great principles of peaceful mediation and arbitration have been 
securely established, and, on the whole, civilization has gone 
forward, both upon the wings of peace and upon the thunderous 
powder-cart of war. 

“If the century has not been more free from bloodshed than 
its predecessors, it has at least been more free from blood shed 
in vain, and has brought the world perceptibly nearer to the 
hoped-for century end when the Christmas bells shall indeed 


‘Ring out the thousand wars of old— 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.’” 





A STRENUOUS TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 


ARS. CARRIE NATION, of Medicine Lodge, Kansas, who 
took the law into her own hands'the other day in Wichita, 
Kansas, by wrecking a saloon, because the authorities had neg- 
lected to enforce the prohibition laws of the State, has leaped into 
national prominence as the result of her exploit, and is the sub- 
ject of much comment, serious as well as facetious, in 

















the newspapers. “‘Mrs. Nation is a woman with a 
strong arm and a good eye,” humorously observes the 
Topeka Cafita/, ‘and her first attack on the Carey Ho- 


tel saloon showed evidence of long target practise. 














Glasses, bottles, plate-glass mirrors, and ‘Cleopatra at 
the Bath,’ a favorite Wichita masterpiece, went down 
before her well-directed fire of brickbats, rocks, scraps 
of old iron, and billiard balls.” Continuing in more 





serious vein, 7he Cafita/ comments: 


“The strongest and most effective missiles women 











can aim at the salodh business are not brickbats, but 
moral suasion. Somebody should point out to Mrs. Na- 
tion that temperance can got be advanced by intemper- 
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ate methods such as those adépted by this crusader from 
Barber county; but if Mrs. Nation is able to persuade 
the great majority of the women of Wichita to rise in 
their might and demand that saloon rule shall cease, 
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REGIONS DEVASTATED BY WAR, 1864-1900. 


(Map sent to the Paris Exposition by the International Association of the Red Cross.) 
—From The Review of Reviews. 


globe. The roar of war has been continuous from Aboukir in 
1801 to the present conflicts in China, South Africa, and the Phil- 
ippines. Mr. Johnson remarks mildly that it is “impossible to 
declare the century a peaceful one.” He says: 


“The unexampled progress of the world in civilization has re- 
sulted in greater complexity of the political relationships of the 
nations, and in bringing each nation into more direct contact 
with others and with a far greater number of others, and these 
conditions, amid the persistence of elemental passions, evil as 
well as benign, have inevitably widened the opportunity for war. 

“Nor shall we err if we judge that more wars of the nineteenth 
century were of high import to the world than of any other cen- 
tury. Sir Edward Creasy has set down only fifteen ‘decisive 
battles’ in more than twenty-three centuries—battles, that is, 
which materially affected the course of human progress—and 
only one of these is in the nineteenth century, while the eighteenth 
century had no fewer than four. But Sir Edward stopped with 
Waterloo. Had he extended the scope of his observations to the 
end of the century he might well have found several other con- 
flicts at least as important as the futile cannonade of Valmy. 


she will accomplish the object she seeks in short order.” 


The Detroit Journa/ does not attempt to disguise a 


certain admiration for Mrs, Nation’s feat. It says: 


“There is of course no doubt that neither Mrs. Nation 
nor any other fanatic or person of any sort has the legal right to 
destroy a picture of ‘Cleopatra Entering her Bath,’ or a counter, 
or amirror, or bottles, or even to assault a bartender. But when 
these things with others are collected for the sake of together 
composing what the law of Kansas says shall not exist—a saloon 
where intoxicating liquor is sold—we must confess to some sym- 
pathy with the crusade Mrs. Nation has started in her vigorous 
way, because it is practical enforcement of law made nugatory 
by criminally neglectful officials. Any private citizen would be 
justified in taking from one having criminal intent a dangerous 
weapon, and in destroying it. The saloon in Kansas is out- 
lawed ; any one is justified in shooting it on sight, and if Cleo- 
patra at her bath is in the line of the projectiles she must go with 
the rest. This is apparently the line of Mrs. Nation’s reasoning, 
and it is not so bad acase. Weare wicked-enough, at all events, 
to wish that she could put in a few licks in the prohibition State 
of Maine. That State is full of drinking sinners who need to be 
called to repentance before it is everlastingly too late.” 


Mrs. Nation was arrested, of course, but the authorities found 
that, in the words of the Salt Lake Hera/d, they had “captured 
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an exceedingly awkward elephant,” for the friends of temper- 
ance came to the rescue from far and near and “stirred up such 
a storm that its echoes are reverberating all over the country.” 
Even imprisonment could not dampen her ardor, and, tho unable 
to carry on the campaign she had inaugurated, she “ bombarded 
the saloons,” says the New York Wor/d, “from her cell in the 
county jail with a remarkable vocabulary of strong English 
words.” In an impassioned appeal to her sex, reported in the 
last-named paper, she says: “Take your consecrated rocks, 
hatchets, brickbats, and anything that comes handy, and you 


can clean this thing up. Don’t wait for the ballot! Don’t stop 


for Chester I. Long or old Bill McKinley, even if you do find 


them in a gilded hell. A good square blow might bring them to 
their senses. God will back you and bless you. You will ele- 
vate your own sex and our men, too.” 





MEANING OF THE NEW REAPPORTIONMENT. 


HE passage of the Burleigh reapportionment bill by the 
House of Representatives by the decisive vote of 165 to 
102 (in which about half the Representatives of each party voted 
for and half against the measure), and its speedy adoption by 
the Senate, bring the topic into definite form for newspaper dis- 
cussion. The main feature of the measure is its addition of 29 
members to the House (and therefore to the Electoral College) ; 
and the feature most noticeable by its absence is the omis- 
sion to reduce Southern representation on account of the new 
franchise laws affecting the negro vote. The Brooklyn S/and- 
ard-Union (Rep.) charges that the Republicans who voted for 
the bill ‘‘are afraid to face the issue presented by the vote-sup- 
pressing Southern States that are notoriously violating the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution,” and the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post (Rep.) remarks that “the South has nothing to fear. 
The fourteenth amendment is treated by Congress as a dead let- 
ter, it does zo¢ follow the flag into Southern States.” 

More comment, however, is aroused by the enlargement of the 
size of the House from its present membership of 357 to 386, each 
Congressman to represent a population of 194,182. The follow- 
ing changes in representation result: States gaining one Con- 
gressman, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Arkansas, Colorado, 
California, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Washington, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin; gaining two Congressmen, Minnesota, New Jersey, Pen- 


sylvania; gaining three, Illinois, New York, and Texas. Allthe 
other States retain their present representation. Newspapers 


of both the great parties seem satisfied with this arrange- 
ment. The Boston Journal (Rep.) calls it “an equitable divi- 
sion on either a sectional basis or a party basis,” and the Phila- 
delphia 7 mes (Dem.) thinks that ‘“‘the change has no immediate 
party significance, tho it may lead to some important results 
hereafter.” ‘As for the party gains,” observes the New York 
Tribune (Rep.), “it is of interest to note that while both parties 
gain in probable strength in Congress and in the Electoral Col- 
lege, the party which is now in the majority, and which is more 
progressive in spirit and influence, is the one which gains by far 
the more. Taking last year’s election as an indication of the 


party standing of the States, it is seen that of the twenty-nine 


new members of the Electoral College the Democrats are likely 
to have ten and the Republicans nineteen, a net Republican gain 
of ten. The net Republican gain in the House of Representa- 
tives may not be quite as large, owing to the difference in elec- 
toral methods between the strong Republican States of the North 
and West and the strong Democratic States of the South. It is 
conceivable, for example, that some of the new members from 
New York, Illinois, and Massachusetts may be Democrats, but 
under present methods there is little if any hope of a correspond- 
ing Republican gain in Texas, Arkansas, or Louisiana.” 
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Some papers fear that the enlargement of the House will ham- 
per the transaction of public business. It seems to the Brooklyn 
Times (Rep.), for example, that the House “is already so large 
as to be unwieldy, and an addition of twenty-nine to its member- 
ship will tend only to aggravate the evils already existing "—an 
opinion in which the Washington 7imes (Dem.) and many other 
journals heartily concur. Zhe Zimes recalls the belief of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, expressed in The Federa/ist, that “in all legis- 
lative assemblies, the greater the number composing them may 
be, the fewer will be the men who will in fact direct their pro- 
ceedings” ; and quotes further: 


“ 


The people can never err more than in supposing that by 
multiplying their Representatives beyond a certain limit they 
strengthen the barrier against the government of afew. Expe- 
rience will forever admonish them that, on the contrary, after 
securing a sufficient number for the purposes of safety, of local 
information,.and of diffusive sympathy with the whole society, 
they will counteract their own views by every addition to their 
Representatives. The countenance of the Government may be- 
come more democratic, but the soul that animates it will be more 
oligarchic. The machine will be enlarged, but the fewer and 
often the more secret will be the springs by which its motions 
are directed.” 


The San Francisco Chronicle (Ind.), however, observes even 
now that practically all the work of the House is transacted in 
committee, and not on the floor of the House, so that an increase 
in the number of Representatives will lighten the work of the 
individual Congressman, and thus make the House really more 
efficient. “‘A larger Hous? is needed,” it says, ‘not that this or 
that State may have more Representatives, but that the work of 
the people may be properly done.” 





TOPICS .IN BRIEF. 


DE WET seems to be the Dutch for Dewey.—7he Detroit News. 


JAMES J. HILL looks like a Methodist preacher, but the resemblance 
ends right there.— 7he Chicago 7imes- Herald, 


AGUINALDO has been dead for a week this time. He should be careful. 
He will stay dead one of these times.— 7he Buffalo News. 


STRANGE that the stock of those Transvaal gold-mines doesn’t rise in 
value, now that the war has been ended.—7%e Atlanta Journal. 


NEx't time we are informed that the Boer war is over, we shall under- 
stand that over in the next colony is meant.—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


THESE Boer irruptions in the Transvaal are taking on the character of 
epidemics, but Kitchener’s troops can’t catch any of them.—7%e £hiladel- 
phia Times. 


THE first number of Mr. Bryan’s Commoner will be a campaign edition. 
The second number will be also. So will each subsequent number.— 7%/e 
Kansas City Journai/. 


COMPANIES capitalized at $2,415,423,500 were formed in the United States 
last year. A portion of this amount is said to represent actual value.— 7/e 
Detroit News. 


As editor of 7he Commoner, Mr. Bryan will be right in line for the Lin- 
coln post-office in case a Democratic President is elected in 1904.—7he De- 
trott Free Press. 

PROBABLY General Roberts will continue to be a hero for some time to 
come. There is no office he can run for, and nobody has proposed to give 
him a house and lot.—7hke Pittsburg News. 


GOVERNOR ODFLL has dispensed with his legal adviser employed by the 
State at a salary of $10,000a year. Mr. Platt will no doubt undertake with 
great pleasure to give all the advice that may be needed.—7he Washington 
Star. 


THE politician’s wife was startled by a sound below stairs. “John,” she 
cried, “there’s a robber in the house.” “The House?” replied John. 
“What’s the matter with the Senate? That’s worse.”—Z7he Philadelphia 
Press. 


THE St. Louis Globe- Democrat thinks that if Cubans are wise they will 
not “follow the lead of windy orators.” If Cubans are as wise as that, we 
might take a few lessons from them ourselves.—7%e Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


CONSIDFRATE.—Germany has protested against Turkéy’s paying the 
United States claim before Herr Krupp’s bill is paid. Rather than cause 
any hard feeling, the Sultan probably won’t pay either of them.—7he De- 
troit Free Press. 


THEY were once more talking about trusts. “I heard another definition 
of a trust the other day,” said Mr. Northside to Mr. Shadyside. “What 
was it?” “A trust is a body of men entifely surrounded by water.”"—7he 


Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





IS LITERATURE BECOMING DEGENERATE? 


HE professional critic of literature has plenty of chances to 
have his say in the literary journals concerning current 
books and literary tendencies, but the great army of people who 
buy and read books rarely have an opportunity to express them- 
selves publicly. The New York 7émes, however, perceiving 
this desideratum, with commendable enterprise devotes several 
columns weekly to letters showing how the literature of the day 
is viewed by the unprofessional reader. One such reader, who 
appropriately signs himself ‘‘Cynique,” writes as follows of the 
present state of literature: 


“We speak of ‘literature of to-day,’ ‘littérateurs,’ ‘master- 
pieces of word-painting,’ ‘great novels.’ So? The literature of 
to-day is a vapid collocation of drivel for the most part. To be 
an author, observe the following rules: Learn to know the lan- 
guage moderately well, steal the ghost of an idea from some real 
author, long since dead, dilute it with reams of inky swash, a 
few lurid pictures, a weird, crazy cover design—and the book 
will sell! 

“To-day our literature is nothing but dilution Jur et stmp/e. 
A drop of Plato, 42schylus, Ruskin, or some other is stewed and 
hypothecated till the original idea is lost in a fog of bad odors of 
words, and resembles thirty cents, Mexican money, with a hole 
in it! Of the alleged novelists now alive, there is not one de- 
serving serious consideration, while their books are poor trash. 
‘Richard Carvel,’ ‘To Have and To Hold,’ ‘Janice Meredith,’ 
and ‘David Harum’ are fit samples; the slaverings of distorted 
and unhealthy imaginations. Dooley is bad enough to have 
been perpetrated by M. Quad. There are, of course, some books 
written now that are known as ‘good’; but what sort are they? 
Weak in conception, aimless in plot, silly in deduction, and 
either over or under drawn, they are pitiably misguided efforts. 

“The poets are more numerous than the prose writers, or at 
least the scribblers who try verse are so, and if anything worse. 
A clergyman recently summed up the situation in a few words 
which seemed to me well chosen. The gentleman to whom I 
refer is a celebrated man of international reputation. He said: 
‘Kipling is a genius—and a beast; Swinburne is a genius—and 
an esthete, tho sometimes a bore; the American poets are so 
small as to merit little praise. Stedman, Riley, Harte, Carman, 
Scollard—even old Richard Stoddard—they are all faulty to a 
fault. They are net young men fullof fire. ‘They are old or 
middle-aged ; their powers should be near their prime, either 
approaching or slowly descending from the summit of Parnas- 
sus. Instead, their writings are feeble, puerile, weak, more like 
the crude work of a promising novice than the finished creation 
of the successful man.’ ” 

In somewhat similar vein is a recent editorial article in the 
Providence J/ourna/, relating chiefly to the new American school 
of fiction. The renaissance of romance, the writer points out, is 
one of the noteworthy facts of the past few years. After a long 
period in which realism and psychological analysis divided the 
field of fiction between them, the mass of readers have turned 
But there 
are signs that the quick-change artists of the new and gory 
school denominated “historical romance” have overdone their 
stunt. 


with a sigh to what promised to be “good stories.” 


The writer above-mentioned remarks: 


“But now the romancers are becoming in turn fully as weari- 
some as the realists. It is a kind of glorified dime novel, as has 
been said, that they are putting forth, and it may fairly be asked 
how long the public will stand this sort of thing. There is an 
innate love of mere fable in almost every mind, and a narrative 
that moves swiftly, and excites either curiosity or suspense, is 
pretty sure of an audience. But is it necessary even in romance 
to discard altogether the finer touches of character, the delicate 
shades of thought and feeling? If that be so, then romance 
hardly belongs to literature at all, and the admirers of Miss 
Johnston, for example, might as well devote their attention to 
‘Old Sleuth.” The Boston 7ranscr7ft quotes a magazine editor 
in praise of a story soon to appear in his publication. ‘The chief 
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merit of it,’ he says, ‘is that it contains no philosophy, not a 
word of description, not a single reflection. It is simply a collec- 
tion of thrilling incidents crowded one on the top of the other in 
breathless succession. Evidently the author intends to turn it 
into a play as soon as it shall have made its mark with the 
public!’ 

“Is the taste of magazine readers, however, as childish as 
these remarks imply? Are romancers released from the duty of 
giving their books some ethical as well as esthetic purpose? Is 
there no philosophy or description or reflection in ‘Henry Es- 
mond’ or‘ Rob Roy,’ or even in‘ Richelieu’ or ‘The Tower of 
London’ after their kind? It is absurd to call the crowding to- 
gether of incidents a work of art. Skill it may demand, but not 
insight. If the extreme realists have sometimes placed too little 
reliance on incident, surely the extreme romancers have erred 
just as visibly in the opposite direction! Such praise as this 
editor bestows indicates a shockingly low standard of literary 
taste.” 





MUSIC, ART, AND DRAMA IN JAPAN. 


“T° HE Japanese are credited with a monkey-like desire to copy 

everything Occidental. This, says Mr. Poultney Bigelow, 
In the 
course of an article narrating his late experiences in Japan, he 


says (in Hlarper’s Monthly, January) : 


is at the present time true only to a very small extent. 


“The more we see and study the Japanese, the more we see 
that he takes the good where he finds it, and does not admire a 
thing merely because it is from abroad. European drama, 
music, and painting leave the Japanese cold—the very things we 
might fairly assume to be worth their admiration. 

““One day Kotaka [Mr. Bigelow’s host], who does not care for 
music, allowed me to escort his wife to a grand concert of the 
Symphony Society, given in the hall of the Academy of Music 
in Uyeno Park, at half-past one. The orchestra was all Jap- 
anese, clothed in European evening-dress, twelve pieces in all. 
The program was printed in English, and the tickets cost one 
dollar apiece, which is a monstrous price for Japan. It was a 
European building, and the interior, for ugliness, was like the 
ordinary American country meeting-house. Everything that 
was cultivated, rich, and swell in Tokyo society turned up here, 
whether foreign or domestic. There was something to suit every 
taste. The orchestra would play a Mascagni intermezzo, and 
while it rested there would be a flute and samsin performance 
by popular artists in native gowns. The symphony dozen sat on 
chairs; the flute and samsin squatted down at the front of the 
stage. ‘There would be solos and duos of Beethoven and Dia- 
belli performed by German amateurs, and then a native song 
by Matsunaga and others in native dress, who formed a violent 
contrast, yet reaped applause beyond anything given to the 
white man’s melody, even when performed by twelve musicians 
of Japan. 

“Mrs. Kotaka listened attentively to the white man’s music, 
and I followed with equal attention that of the yellow com- 
posers. I asked her what she thought of Beethoven and Mas- 
cagni. She thought they were interesting, but not so satisfac- 
tory ffom the standpoint of music as the composers of her own 
country. She appreciated the efforts of Schumann and Arthur 
Sullivan much as we might sit through a concert of bagpipes, or 
the work of some amateurs whose feelings we did not wish to 
hurt. And Mrs. Kotaka is a lady thoroughly trained in musical 
matters, a famous performer both instrumentally and vocally. 
That we do not imitate Japanese music while we are copying so 
much from that artistic nation is tomy mind but a proof that 
their work in that field is too subtle for us, lies too far below the 
surface. ‘To do the white man justice, however, let me add that 
the orchestration of the twelve musicians, while very accurate in 
time, and perfect in harmony and accord of instruments, was 
sadly lacking in the vital quality of interpretation.” 


As for Japanese art, Mr. Bigelow says: 


“There was a vast salon open while I was there, an interna- 
tional show of pictures. Of course, I was anxious to see them, 
but Kotaka did not care much about them. He went, however, 
to indulge me, but took me first for a lunch at the swell restau- 
rant of the capital. ... After lunch we strolled over to the 
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paintings, and there were acres of canvas. Every European 
school was represented—the theatrical rococo of a certain Vien- 
nese period ; the limp and sexless sort in the Burne-Jones vein ; 
the military in imitation of De Neuville; and a lot of other stuff 
suggesting Fortuny, Knaus, Bouguereau, and other popular 
names at very long range. The most popular manner seemed 
to be that of the very thin f/ezn air effect, as tho done with a 
very dry brush. It was the result of hard work, but the result 
did not justify the pains involved. ‘ Would to God it had been 
impossible!’ was the cry I was inclined to make, and I turned 
gratefully to some sketches of native themes by native masters. 
Japanese oil-painting, like Japanese rendering of German sym- 
phonies, wins applause—the same applause that we accord to a 
dog who stands on his front paws, or toa man who does some 
horrible but difficult contortion. It is not the art that we admire 
—we merely acknowledge the difficulty of his task. Kotaka 
thought Japanese art had nothing to fear from abroad; that the 
Japanese who went abroad to study excited no particular enthu- 
siasm when they returned home, and displaced none of the local 
favorites. Of course native art will be modified in time to the 
extent of making anatomical correctness and mathematical per- 
spective relatively more important; but even as matters are to- 
day the body of Japanese connoisseurs feel that Europe has more 
to learn from Japan than Japan from Europe—at least in the art 
world. The masterpieces of native art are jealously treasured 
in museums and the homes of wealthy men of taste. The price 
of good native work has not fallen; it is in steady demand, not 
merely in Japan, but abroad. The foreigner can not pick up art 
treasures on the streets of Tokyo any more than he can pick up 
Raphaels and Turners in the department-stores of London or 
New York. Your Japanese art-dealer is a mighty swell, to 
whom you must be properly introduced. He, too, loves the 
things he deals in, and he does not care to part with them unless 
he knows that they are to fall into the hands of those who are 
capable of appreciating them. There is little of the mercantile 
spirit in the typical Japanese—he is a poor merchant. When he 
sells it is because he has to, and the money he gets is but poor 
compensation to him for the loss he feels when a work of art 
leaves his collection.” 


Concerning the stage in Japan, the writer says: 


“Before leaving the subject of art in Japan, just one word 
about the stage. My friend Professor Mitsukuri and his wife 
asked me to their box at a play in which appeared the famous 
Danjuro, who is in Japan what Edwin Booth was in America— 
what Sir Henry Irving is to the English stage. It was extremely 
difficult to secure a place anywhere when he was acting, particu- 
larly in this play, which was on the favorite Japanese theme— 
loyalty to one’s chief, and love between parent and child, the 
situations being drawn from Japanese history. In this play 
Danjuro as a vassal deliberately slays his own child, a gallant 
lad, who cheerfully consents to the act, because thereby the in- 
terests of their feudal lord may be advanced. The main interest 
centers in the natural struggle of a loving father to overcome the 
feelings battling for mastery within him. The same situation 
has been presented in Sir Henry Irving’s rendering of ‘ Peter 
the Great,’ but Danjuro’s conception was more affecting. There 
were twenty-five hundred people in the audience, and much 
wiping of eyes. The play lasted three hours, and between the 
two acts there was a pause of perhaps twenty minutes, during 
which we adjourned to a charming tea-house connected with the 
theater, where light refreshments were served. All left their 
walking-boots in the cloak-room, and paddled about the vast 
building in little straw sandals—the audience never disturbed 
by noise of boots. 

“Professor Mitsukuri and Kotaka preferred Japanese acting to 
that of the European, tho they were familiar with both from ex- 
tended travel and residence in both Europe and America, There 
is much in Danjuro that to us is grotesquely conventional, but 
in the sublimer passages he was most impressive ; never ranted, 
and scarcely made a gesture. His eyes and the muscles about 
his mouth told the tale of his heart beyond misunderstanding, 
and the people whom he moved were neither illiterate nor igno- 
rant of our methods. European dramatic companies have vis- 
ited Japan, and have left the Japanese cold. Should Coquelin 
come to Tokyo the Japanese aristocracy would entertain him, 
attend his performances, be amused by the novelty of the thing, 
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but on his departure they would return to Danjuro with renewed 
devotion. 

‘““When we therefore deplore the fading away of old Japan, it 
may be consolation to reflect that in the fields of painting, music, 
and the drama at least, the Jap is prepared to grow by evolution 
and not by revolution.” 





THE READING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
AND ITS RELATION TO CRIME. 


M*c3 has been written of the reading of the ‘ working 

classes.” It is said that they read nothing but worthless 
fiction and the yellow journals, and it has even been claimed in 
England—incredible as it may seem—that they are ‘too much 
educated,” and that Hooliganism, that strange phenomenon of 
modern London streets, is largely a resultant of this. As so 
many who do not belong to these classes have written of their 
literary tastes, it is interesting to learn the views of the son of a 
working coal-miner, Mr. Tom Cliffe Phillips, of Cardiff. Mr. 
Phillips, who writes in the London Literature, adopts several 
views opposed to those of other writers on this subject. He : 
Says: 


“The average boy and girl leave school with just the ability to 
read the evening paper, some periodical of 77/-7¢s type, or inter- 
esting story ; and story-reading not demanding any serious strain 
upon the mental faculties, and providing a stimulative salt in 
items of adventure or love-making, is naturally taken to on the 
line of least resistance. Then in view of their squalid daily en- 
vironment, the revelations of a different world as depicted by the 
novelist, the fair scenes of mountain, valley, and river, uncon- 
taminated by the ugly factories and workshops of industrial 
progress, the vivid descriptions of works of art and beauty, the 
account of rich dresses and splendid mansions, the clash of 
swords and noise of battle, or the armored panoply of chivalric 
times, have an amount of attraction that'can not be very well 
understood by those whose lives have been cast in more favor- 
able circumstances. 

“I can not see or feel that this is in any way to be deplored. 
Before you can raise the class level of intelligence you must first 
show the individual members something better, and the way to 
attain thereto, so that they may make their endeavor accord- 
ingly. If reading is to be cultivated at all, it must be from the 
point of interest; and I maintain that the novelist, and he alone 
up to the present, has had any portion in providing the material 
wherewith to establish the love of reading in the masses on a firm 
and fruitful basis. From story-reading, readers will gradually 
advance to works of literature other than fiction; essays and 
poetry will attract attention in growing ratio, and the love of 
good work will gradually and surely be raised. Then working- 
class novel-readers, pure and simple, fall into different ranks of 
mental grasp and foresight, and I am of firm opinion that the 
general standard is on the upward grade.” 

Literature, in commenting on these statements, quotes from 
a recent letter in the London Daly News by the president of 
the London Metropolitan Board Teachers’ Association, in an- 
swer to a statement by a member of the London School Board 
that Hooliganism is bred in the evening-schools. The former 
gentleman asserts that Hooliganism arises not from education, 
but from the want of it, in fact from truancy. “‘ There are 700,000 
children of school age in the London School Board area,” he 


” 


From this semi- 
illiterate portion, aided by parental neglect, emerges Hooligan- 


says; “of these, 100,000 are always absent. 


ism. But even of these truants, most learn to read, he says, and 
this, far from being an evil, is the only hope forthem. J/e/era- 
ture continues : 


“The outcry against education which was heard in the seven- 
ties is dying, but it is dying hard. The key of knowledge is still 
but grudgingly offered to those who really need it. No serious 
person can believe—tho the protest would seem to be needed— 
that education, whose one function, as every age and country 
has believed, is to civilize, to soften the manners, and to ‘let the 
ape and tiger die,’ really leads to crimes of violence. But there 
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are two sorts of education. The main object of secondary educa- 
tion—of the public schools [z.e., not of the ‘ Board Schools,’ but 
Harrow, Rugby, etc.]—is to educate character. The main ob- 
ject of the primary schools is to impart knowledge and let char- 
acter go. There undoubtedly lies one solution of the Hooligan 
problem. Those who assert that education is useless if it only 
creates a debauched literary taste can make a more plausible 
case. But there is much exaggeration both in their facts and 
their arguments. One critic sees in the fact that the porters at 
railway stations collect all the newspapers, all ‘the ephemeral 
rubbish which has been idly scanned and thrown away,’ a direct 
and melancholy result of mechanics’ institutes. We need not 
enter now on the large question of the influence of inferior jour- 
nalism ; but in the matter of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ literature we can 
not forget that these are relative terms. What is bad in the 
view of the cultured gentleman may be good for the uncultured 
working man. The fotmer may question some of Mr. Phillips’ 
literary judgments; but our contributor is right in saying that 
‘the reading of fiction,’ even poor fiction, if it is wholesome, ‘is 
simply a symptom of an interest in things that are brighter and 
more alluring than that every-day dull grayness which surrounds 
the life of so many people.’ It only wants to be guided aright— 
here the managers of public libraries have a great responsibility 
—and, at any rate, the first step will have been taken toward 
that appreciation of great thoughts and beautiful pictures in 
which lies the sovereign remedy for savagery and crime.” 





MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CCORDING to the latest returns of 7he Bookman (Janu- 
ary) the six most widely read books in the United States 
are the following: 


1. “Alice of Old Vincennes.” By Maurice Thompson. 
2. ‘Eben Holden.” By Irving Bachellor. 

3. ‘In the Palace of the King.” By Marion Crawford. 
4. “Eleanor.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

5. ‘Tommy and Grizel.” By J. M. Barrie. 

6. ‘‘The Master Christian.” By Marie Corelli. 


Other widely read books are, in fiction: “‘The Redemption of 
David Corson” (Goss) ; “The Voice of the People” (Glasgow) ; 
“The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box” (Harland); “The Reign of Law” 
(Allen); “The Isle of Unrest” (Merriman); “ Unleavened 
Bread” (Grant) ; “The Sky Pilot” (Connor) ; “Richard Yea- 
and-Nay”™ (Hewlett) ; “Elizabeth and Her German Garden” ; 
““Monsieur Beaucaire” and “The Gentleman from Indiana” 
(Tarkington) ; “Stringtown on the Pike” (Lloyd); “Philip 
Winwood” (Stephens) ; “To Have and to Hold” (Johnston) ; 
“Bob, Son of Battle” (Ollivant) ; ““Boy” (Corelli) ; “Wanted, 
A Matchmaker” (Ford) ; “Quisanté” (Hope) ; “Red Pottage” 
(Cholmondeley). In works other than fiction, the following are 
most read: ‘‘ The Life of Francis Parkman” (Farnham) ; ‘ Wild 
Animals I Have Known” (Seton-Thompson) ; ‘More Fables in 
Slang” (Ade); “Napoleon” (Rosebery) ; “China, the Long- 
Lived Empire” (Scidmore) ; ‘ Letters of R. L. Stevenson” 
(Colvin) ; “L’Aiglon” (Rostand). 

In England the six-shilling novel “continues to pour in a con- 
tinuous stream” from the press, according to reports from Lon- 
don, altho the public has some time to give also to another 
highly spiced branch of literature—war books. The following 
are the most popular books in London, all, it will be observed, 
by British authors: 


“The Master Christian.” By Marie Corelli. 
“Boy.” By Marie Corelli. 

“Quisanté.” By Anthony Hope. 

“Tommy and Grizel.” By J. M. Barrie. 

“The Brass Bottle.” By F. Anstey. 

“The Isle of Unrest.” By H. S. Merriman. 
“The Host of the Lord.” By F. A. Steel. 

“The Infidel.” By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

“Rue with a Difference.” By Rosa N. Carey. 
“The Mantle of Elijah.” By I. Zangwill. 

“The Stickit Minister’s Wooing.” By S. R. Crockett. 
“Eleanor.” By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
“Richard Yea-and-Nay.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
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THE FICTION OF 1900. 


HE past year in the book world appears to have been chiefly 
remarkable for its phenomenal sales. Fiction, in both 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, has assumed a position of 
such preponderating importance that so far as the great “gen- 
eral public” is concerned all other kinds of new literature seem 
to have comparatively slight chance of a hearing. The New 
York Bookman (January), which keeps careful record of book 
sales each month throughout the United States, contains a short 
commentary on the novels of the year Igoo, mainly as to their 
relative popularity. It says: 

“There have been a great many very admirable stories ; sev- 
eral books have enjoyed sales which would have seemed incred- 
ibly large to the readers, authors, and publishers of ten years 
ago; but there has been no one book which has stood out above 
all others either by reason of its popularity or of its intrinsic lit- 
erary merit. As to the ultimate importance of the novels of 1g00 
we shall say nothing here. It is too soon. The autumn books 
are as yet not fairly started, and in any ranking in order of qual- 
ity they would be necessarily to some extent ignored in favor of 
the books of last winter and of the early summer. The question 
of popularity, on the other hand, rests substantially upon figures, 
and it is rather interesting to note how the best-selling books 
varied from month to month. With the close of the year 1899. 
‘David Harum,’ ‘ Richard Carvel,’ and‘ When Knighthood Was 
in Flower’ were in the full swing of their popularity. ‘True, ac- 
cording to the returns which appear in 7he Bookman for Janu- 
ary, 1900, the first place had been taken by Mr. Ford’s ‘Janice 
Meredith,’ but the three above mentioned were books whose 
sales had been large for many preceding months, and so they 
may be said to have been the three most popular books during 
the closing months of 1899. By March, however, ‘ David 
Harum’ had dropped back to a somewhat obscure place in the 
race, whereas ‘Janice Meredith’ and ‘Richard Carvel’ and 
‘When Knighthood Was in Flower’ sturdily maintained their 
positions until midsummer.” 


The Bookman, after reprinting the reports of the most popular 
books for each month of the past year, makes some comparisons. 
Miss Johnston’s “To Have and To Hold” leads as the most 
widely read book of 1g00, having been eight times mentioned in 
the monthly reports. Among the books mentioned six times are 
‘Janice Meredith,” ‘Richard Carvel,” “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” and ‘Red Pottage.” Next come “ Unleavened 
Bread” and “‘The Redemption of David Corson,” 
mentioned five times. ‘“‘The Reign of Law,” published later in 


which were 


“ce 


the year, was four times mentioned; while “David Harum,” 
“Via Crucis,” and “Resurrection” were mentioned three times; 
and four books, ‘‘The Gentleman from Indiana,” ‘‘The Voice 
of the People,” ‘“*The Master Christian,” and “Eben Holden” 
were mentioned twice. The books which secured one men- 
tion were: “Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen,” 
“Santa Claus’s Partner,” ‘“‘In Connection with the De Wil- 
loughby Claim,” ‘‘Sophia,” ‘The Heart’s Highway,” ‘The Far- 
ringdons,” ‘“‘The Bath Comedy,” “Philip Winwood,” ‘Tommy 
and Grizel,” ‘“‘Alice of Old Vincennes,” and ‘‘The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box.” 

The Bookman takes an optimistic view of the literary situation 
as revealed in these reports: 


‘*One of the most cheerful features of the whole matter is the 
fact that that growth of Americanism to which we had occasion 
to refer last winter is becoming steadily more apparent. Of the 
seventy-five places held among the best-selling books by the 
novels that we have mentioned, all but fifteen are to the credit 
of American authors. However, some of the American authors 
have laid their scenes in other lands, and of the sixty books that 
may be called American, only forty-nine treat of distinctly 
American subjects. The historical novel, despite the fact that 
it had already enjoyed an unusual lease of life, was, during the 
first six months of the year, extraordinarily popular. During the 
later summer and autumn months, however, it seems, in a meas- 
ure, to have lost its hold. For the whole year the historical 
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novel has been included in these lists thirty-three times, while 
the story of contemporaneous life has had forty-two appearances. 
It may also be of interest to add that of the seventy-five times 
that these books are mentioned fifty-four are to the credit of 
those written by men and twenty-one to the credit of those writ- 
ten by women.” 


The following tabulation of largest editions of new books ap- 
pearing in the United States in 1899-1900 appears in the new 


edition of the ‘‘ World Almanac,” the figures being given on the 
authority of the various publishers : 





























Number 
Titles. Authors. Publishers. Copies 
Printed. 
David Harum.......... Edw. N. Westcott/D. Soe & Co 480,000 
Richard Carvel......... Winston Churchill |The MacmillanCo.} Over 400,000 
When Knighthood Was 
WD PICO oi kcesas tact Charles Major Bowen -MerrillCo. 313,000 
To Have and to Hold...|Mary Johnston Houghton, Mifflin 275,000 
oO. 
anice Meredith........ Paul L. Ford Dodd, Mead & Co. 255,000 
he World Almanac....|The World Press Pub. Co. 200,000 
Eben Holden........... Irving Bachelier Lothrop Pub. Co. 125,000 
The Reign of Law...... | Lane Allen |The MacmillanCo. 112,000 
Alice of Old Vincennes/Maurice ‘‘hompson|Bowen-MerrillCo. 107,000 
The Day’s Work........ Rudyard Kipling er Page 102,C00 
. Co. 
LG eer eee Thomas N. Page Scribner’s Sons 90,000 
The Redemption of 
David Corson ........ Charles F. Goss Bowen-MerrillCo. 72,000 
Wild Animals I Have 
ee Ernest Seton-/Scribner’s Sons 71,000 
Thompson 
‘The Master Christian. .|Marie Corelli Dodd, Mead & Co. 60,000 
Tommy and Grizel ....|J. M. Barrie Scribners 60,000 
The Gentleman from 
PND ccecssnekevsees Booth Tarkington pouteeter, Page 60,000 
Co. 
Philip Winwood........ Robert N. Stephens|L. C. Page & Co. 60,000 
Prisoners of Hope..... Mary Johnston Houghton, Mifflin) 55,000 
In Connection with the Co. | 
De Willoughby Claim/Frances H. Burnett|Scribner’s Sons 55,000 
The Forest Lovers..... Maurice Hewlett TheMacmillanCo.| Over 50,000 
The Pride of Jennico...|/Edgerton Castle - snd - - 50,000 
COURS AMIE Sin os cick Edgerton Castle i = " ‘ss 50,000 
Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden.,,.......- Anonymous - ned 3s 50,000 
Vie CPRCIRs ons 65060000 F. Marion Crawford] “ ry - S 50,000 
Ave Koma Immortalis.|F. Marion Crawford| “ = val, Ha ai 50,000 
The Celebrity.......... Winston Churchill x > “ 45 50,000 
Red  Pottage... J36.%.6 MaryCholmondeley|Harper & Bros ¥ 50,000 
ONE ois rccnandsseeeke Mrs. Humphry - = “3 50,000 
Ward 
The Mantle of Elijah. ?.|I. Zangwill - * | = 50,000 











ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL VIEWS OF 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


ROM the Queen down to ’Arry the bank clerk, the English 
people appear to unite with continental critics in accepting 

the late Sir Arthur Sullivan as the most characteristic represen- 
tative of British music since the death of Purcell two centuries 
ago. 


SIR 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“As to the place to be assigned to Sir Arthur Sullivan among 
contemporary musicians, Sir Frederick Bridge writes to 7he 
Times to-day to protest against the remark that Sullivan ‘set 
himself to rival Offenbach and Lecocq instead of competing on 
the level of high seriousness with such musicians as Sir Hubert 
Parry and Professor Stanford.’ Sir Frederick writes: ‘Why it 
is necessary to make any such comparison, I am at a loss to 
know. Neither of these gentlemen would, I am sure, claim to 
have produced work which will rank higher or live longer than 
the “Golden Legend,” the “In Memoriam,” and other overtures, 
the Shakespeare music (“‘The Tempest”), and his many beauti- 
ful songs. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s church music is a worthy con- 
tinuance of the best cathedral traditions, and he has shown light 
opera writers how to combine wit and humor with perfect taste 
and fine and original musicianship. Does not all this disprove 
the statement to which I take exception?’ Another correspond- 
ent, calling himself ‘A Musical Amateur,’ dealing with the same 
point, writes: ‘It is perfectly safe to say that for one German or 
one “European” who is familiar with Parry or Stanford, there 
are thousands who regard Sullivan, and have regarded him for 
a generation past, as the only English composer of his day.’ ” 


The same journal says further of the esteem in which Sullivan 
is held on the Continent: 


“The news of the composer’s death has been received with 
profound regret in Berlin, where he had many friends, and where 


‘maiden name of the latter was Héléne Masaleka. 
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his operas, above all ‘The Mikado,’ were received with great 
favor by a very wide public. The Emperor William was from 
the first a devoted admirer of ‘The Mikado,’ and not many 
months ago his Majesty patronized an entire departure from the 
traditions of the Berlin Royal Opera in the production of the 
most tuneful of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s works in that temple of 
classical music. It was also on the Emperor’s initiative that the 
opera ‘Ivanhoe’ was reproduced some years ago in Berlin, and 
no one in Germany will have heard the sad news with deeper 
regret than his Majesty. 

“A Vienna paper (quoted by Zhe Chronicle's correspondent) 
remarks that with the death of Offenbach, Strauss, and Millécker 
the whole genre of operetta seems to be dying out. The world 
expected that either Italy or France would produce the next 
master of operetta, but the glory was reserved for England. The 
success which attended the performance of Sullivan’s works at 
Vienna was phenomenal, and German versions have had long 
runs. The Neue Frete Presse says that Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
the creator of English national operetta. His death, not only in 
England but everywhere, will be felt as a loss to music. The 
Tageblatt says Sullivan’s ‘Mikado’ enjoyed world-wide fame. 
His name will be gratefully remembered wherever it is known.” 





NOTES. 


IN reference to Mr. Ernest H. Crosby’s recent remark, quoted in these 
columns, that there is only one English version of Tolstoy's “Resurrec- 
tion ” which does not misrepresent his teachings on social and other ques- 
tions, through an almost incredible use of the “censor’s stamp,” we learn that 
the edition referred to is the one published in London in thirteen small 
pamphlets, to each of which is prefixed some Scriptural texts. The profits 
of this edition go wholly to aid the exiled Russian Doukhobors in Canada. 


ONE of the most curious and interesting of journals is Vox Urbis (“Voice 
of the City”), whose scope is indicated by its subtitle, “De Litteris et Bonis 
Artibus Commentarius”—a commentary on literature and the fine arts. 
It is published semi-monthly in Rome (“Bis in mense prodit ”), and contains 
articles in generally choice Latin by Italian, French, and German scholars. 
Altho antique Roman, it appears to be thoroughly up to date, and contains 
articles on the latest phases of the “Bellum Transvaalianum” and esti- 
mates of Tolstoy, Sienkiewicz, and “Fridericus Maximilianus Miiller.” 


APROPOS of the recently published memoirs of the Countess Potocka 
(whose name, by the way, is pronounced p6-tots’kA), a writer in the New 
York 7imes calls attention to the fact that this countess is not the one 
whose beautiful and zzgénue face is so often seen intheart-shops. The 
The same writer says of 
her: “She was born in Poland in 1763. Left an orphan, she was brought to 
Paris by her uncle, the Bishop of Wilna, and placed in the famous Abbaye 
aux Bois, where she remained for four years. She was married in 1779 to 
Prince Charles of Ligné, ‘a worthy son of a noble father.’ He was killed in 
battle in 1792. The Princess Charles was married only three months later 
to Count Vincent Potocka, with whom she led a life of very varied happi- 
ness. She died in Paris October 30, 1815. The well-known portrait to 
which I have already referred forms the frontispiece to my edition of her 
life, published by Calmann Levy of Paris.” 


A LONDON journal quotes approvingly the following version of “Maud 
Muller,” which, it says, “hails from the other side. of course.” Printed as 
prose, itruns thus: “Maud Muller on a summer's day raked the meadow 
fresh with hay, and the bumblebee and garter snake she aiso raked with 
her little rake. And the wind that blew that summer’s day brought Maud 
freckles ina frightful way; and her neck was roasted and her face was 
baked, but still she raked and raked and raked. It seems that her pap was 
away that day to some political fol-de-ray, and her mother, too, was a 
delegate to a hen convention out of the State. And the hired man in his 
hand-me-down was attending a circus that dayin town. So Maud was 
left alone that day to do the chores and rake the hay. And she pitched 
right in her level best and only took an occasional rest, then she'd spit on 
her hands once more and take a better hold on her little rake. But as she 
wrestled the new-mown grass, these words from her lips did sadly pass: 
‘ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, the saddest are, ‘They’re gone again. 
Busy with other folks’ affairs, they’ve left me here to manage theirs.’ ” 

THE following very timely literary announcements are made by Life : 

“The editors of Scribner's Magazine, fully alive to the demands of readers, 
announce for the forthcoming year that no novel by J. M. Barrie will ap- 
pear in the magazine. 

“It is said that during the coming year Mr. Marion Crawford will read 
his own works through, a task that before this he has never had the time 
to accomplish. 

“Miss Marie Corelli has been having her imagination made over and re- 
fitted. A lot of new material has been added, and some entirely new and 
gorgeous effects may be expected for the coming year. 

“Some of the reviews of books in 7he Bookman have been so good of late 
that they are going to be set to music 

“Mr. Frank A. Munsey will shortly offer a prize of a million dollars to 
any one who has ever read anything he ever wrote for his own magazine. 
Mr. Munsey is said to be the Russell Sage of Magazinedom 

“Hall Caine and Alfred Austin are thinking seriously of having them 
selves dramatized, and, if they carry out their plan, will appear soon in 
this country as rivals to the Rogers Brothers.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DO ANIMALS HIDE BEFORE DEATH? 


HERE is a popular belief that wild animals go into retire- 
ment as they feel death approaching. This belief isexam- 

ined by Dr. Paul Balliou in an investigation regarding the death 
of animals, part of which has already been referred to in these 
columns. His results are detailed by M. Henri Coupin, in an 
article in La Nature (Paris, December 8), from which it appears 
that, altho there is some foundation for the popular opinion, the 


‘ facts on which this opinion is based must be largely explained in 


another way. Says M, Coupin: 


“Tt is a fact that in the country dead bodies of animals are al- 
most never found, whether they are mammals, birds, reptiles, or 
insects. And this fact is the more striking when we remember 
the extremely great number of living animals on the earth’s sur- 
face. The phenomenon may be explained in two ways: either 
the bodies disappear very rapidly or animals are accustomed, at 
the moment of death, to take refuge in holes and so to escape 
from sight. The question has not been settled, but certain 
known facts, which we shall proceed to describe, will put those 
who wish to clear up the matter in the way of so doing. 

“It is a habit with dogs and cats, at the moment of death, to 
go into some corner, and often into a place far removed from 
their usual home. Doubtless this is what they did also in the 
savage state. 

“As for rabbits, they seem to do exactly the opposite; leaving 
their burrows to die, not put out by their companions as some 
have said, but of their own free will. Field mice do the same; 
but it is not a general habit among rodents. Mice in particular 
often seem to leave their holes to die; but it is only to seek other 
shelters, such as hollow roof-tiles. 

“The chamois, when it has received a serious wound, so we 
are told by Tschudi, leaves the herd and goes into a deserted 
place, where it lies down among the rock 
and licks its wound. There it either 
recovers or perishes. 

“Elephants retire to distant places 
when about to die.... Llamas. 
have special death-places which become 
in time vast heaps of bones. ‘It has 
been noted,’ says M. Houzeau, ‘that 
these animals, both domesticated and 
wild, select a special place where all re- 
tire to die. There are found on river- 
banks great spaces all whitened with 
their bones.’ Perhaps we may explain 
in like manner the abundance of fossil 
bones of bears, hyenas, etc., that are 
found in caves. 

“Birds about to die flee from the 
light of day and seek the gloomiest re- 
treats. At least so states M. Balliou, 
and he thus explains why we never find 
the dead bodies of birds in the paths 
and roads of public parks. That dead 
birds are never so found is affirmed by 
the sweepers in the Luxembourg gar- 
dens and the botanical gardens.” 


According to what precedes, says M. Balliou, it may be sup- 
posed that most wild animals, at the approach of death, hide 
themselves, and thus remove their remains from the public view. 
It is certainly so in many cases. But it should be added that in 
most instances the corpses disappear because they become the 
prey of creatures that live on the dead. We may get an idea 
of the rapidity with which this disappearance takes place by no- 
ticing, for instance, what becomes of sheep and goats when they 
die on the Landes. Hardly has the buzzing of the carrion flies 
given warning, when dogs, crows, etc., appear to feast on the 
viscera and soft parts. At nightfall come wild beasts for their 
share. Finally, a multitude of insects complete the work of de- 
struction. Ina few days naught remains but a few bones and 
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flocks of wool. At the same time, adds the author from whom 
we quote, I had never supposed that this could be the case with 
the remains of elephants, whose huge bones, one would think, 
would not easily disappear. It has been remarked that the skel- 
etons of deceased elephants are almost never found. Is their 
rarity to be explained by the fact that this animal retires to inac- 
cessible places to die, as we have suggested above? If we are 
to believe Mr. A. G. Cameron, we see here the action of rumi- 
nants. These animals have a pronounced taste for bones, which 
they wear away little by little, until in a few years they may dis- 
pose entirely of a skeleton, no matter how huge it may be. A 
fact that has often been observed will give color to this opinion, 
no matter how strange it may seem at first. Our domestic rumi- 
nants eat and swallow with avidity mineral substances such as 
mortar, plaster, or even earth, that contain salts of lime, which 
are doubtless useful to them in their nutritive processes. How 
could a bird escape from all these destructive agencies? Its deli- 
cate flesh is the favorite food of all predatory animals. . . . Birds 
that have escaped the voracity of these natural enemies during 
life, belong to them after death ; and even if they have not been 
swallowed whole, we shall find as their remains only scattered 
feathers. . . . These will disappear in turn, chewed and pulver- 
ized by myriads of insects and by the greedy world of inferior 
creatures who prey on all dead matter. 

“If there were no microbes, the world would be a horrible 
charnel-house !"—7+rans/ation made for Tuk Lirerary DIcEst. 


SUBMARINE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE interesting experiments in the photography of objects 


under water that have been going on in France for several 


years past were described at their outset in these columns. Im- 





SUBMARINE SCENERY, PHOTOGRAPHED BY M. LOUIS BOUTAN, 


Courtesy of Pearson's Magazine. 


provement in methods and results has been rapid. An interest- 
ing account of the present status of the art is contributed to 
P.arson’s Magazine by Robert H. Sherard, from whose article 
we make extracts below. The greatest recent progress has been 
made by M. Louis Boutan, assistant in the marine laboratories 
of the University of Paris. M. Boutan states that he began the 
work for the purpose of studying the habits of shell-fish. After 
numerous submarine excursions in diver’s dress the thought oc- 
curred to him that he might obtain photographie records of what 
he had seen. He said to the author of the article from which we 
quote : 

“TI could not see any reason why it should not be as easy to 
photograph at the bottom of the sea as it is to photograph in the 
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open air. Water is of course, a far denser medium than air, but 
as the eye can distinguish things at the bottom of the sea, there 
did net appeai, so it seemed to me, to be any reason why a pho- 
tographic plate should not be impressed in the same way. . . 
To photograph below the water one had to go below the water, 
and to take one’s camera with one. That was the principle on 
which I started when designing my apparatus. What was 
wanted was a water-tight case,.in 
which an ordinary camera could 
be worked from the outside with- 
out the risk of the water getting 
in. I adopted the camera known 
as a ‘detective camera.’ ‘This 
. was placed in an outer case made 
of sheets of copper. The lid of 
this case, which was clamped 
down with strong screws, rested 
on a pad of thick india-rubber. 
When the camera was put into the 
case. the lens rested against a 
window of plate glass of the same 
size let into the copper side. By 
means of button handles outside 
the case the shutter could be 
opened and closed, and the plates 
renewed automatically. 

‘Another thing that had to be 
taken into consideration in the 
construction of this apparatus was 
that of the pressure at certain 
depths. For instance, at a depth 
of ten yards there is a strong at- 
mospheric pressure, and in addi- 
tion to this there is the pressure 
of a column of sea-water ten yards in height sufficient to force 
in the top and sides of the outer case, and so to disturb the sym- 
metry of the apparatus. 

‘In order to obviate this, I fixed a gutta-percha ball, contain 
ing about three quarts of air, to a tube communicating with the 
interior of the case. The pressure of the water and of the air on 
this gutta-percha ball forced sufficient of its contents into the 
case to equalize the pressure within and without. The stand for 
my camera was made of a plate of cast-iron with three iron legs 
with sliding extensions. 

‘The next question to be studied was one of light. Beyond a 
certain depth the light is often insufficient to affect photographic 
plates, even when the exposure is a very long one. The result 
of my experiments has been to demonstrate that it is not possible 
to obtain satisfactory results by natural light beyond a depth of 
from sixteen to twenty feet, at which depth an exposure varying 
in duration from thirty to fifty minutesis necessary. By means, 
however, of artificial light, instantaneous photographs can be 
taken at any depth to which it is possible for the diver to de- 
scend. That, as you know, has its limitations. There is no 
record of a diver having been able to reach a greater depth than 
230 feet. This was in the case of the wreck of the British ship, 
the Co/umdian, off the Ushant Islands, in 240 feet of water. A 
diver named Deschamps endeavored to reach the wreck. After 
he had descended 130 feet, he began to feel serious trouble. 
However, he continued to descend, but on reaching a depth of 
200 feet, after suffering terribly, he lost consciousness and had 
to be hauled up. His life was for some time despaired of. 

“At 120 or 130 feet, with a pressure varying from four to five 
atmospheres, a diver can work, and it is my belief that in the 
future divers will be able to descend to even greater depths by 
halting as they descend at various stages till their bodies have 
become accustomed to the pressure at each stage, and then de- 
scend to a stage below.” 


Says Mr. Sherard in commenting on these facts: 


ur 


lhe great result obtained so far by M. Boutan’s experiments 
is the fact that is now established that, by means of artificial 
light, photographs can be taken at any depth in the water to 
which it is possible for the operator to descend. So far it has 
not been possible to reach a greater depth than r14o feet. It is 
also established that it is possible to take photographs at moder- 
ate depths by lowering the apparatus, without having to descend 
oneself, and by working the camera from the boat. 
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“Of the future of submarine photography M. Boutan was not 
inclined to speak. ‘I dislike discussing possibilities,’ he said ; 
‘that is the future, and it sounds like bluff to describe the great 
things that one expects to achieve.’ 

“He let slip, however, that the money having been promised 
and it has been the want of subsidies which has prevented 
him till now from testing his discovery to the full—-he expects 








RAINBOW TROUT. NEARLY 500 SPECIMENS. 


Courtesy of Pearson's Magaztne, 


shortly to be in a position to attempt photographing at a depth 
of 300 feet and more, apparatus to be let down to that depth and 
worked from above, the light being provided by means of a pow- 
erful electric battery. 

“So that it is not too much to expect that in days to come the 
deep seas will be forced to give up their secrets, and their mys- 
teries shall be no more.” 


The same number of Pearson's contains an account of Dr. 
Shufeldt’s successful attempts to photograph living fish in the 
government aquariums at Washington. Some of his results 
one of which is reproduced herewith, are of great artistic and sci- 
entific interest, altho these particular photographs are, of course, 


not strictly submarine photographs. 


CLIMATE AND INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION. 


UR English cousins continue to wonder how it is that we 
can outstrip them in the engineering world. The London 
correspondent of 7he Sun (New York) is of the opinion that cli- 


mate has a good deal to do with it. He says (January 7) 


“As a matter of fact, the difference between American energy 
and English energy is largely accounted for by a difference in 
conditions of which the people of both countries take no cogni- 
zance. Noone will appreciate my meaning except those Ameri- 
cans who have come to England and worked as hard as they did 
in America—and have paid the penalty They know that the 
‘ price of progress’ is collapse. ‘They may not learn the lesson 
the first time. If they fall ill. they may say it is because they 
are not yet acclimated. But thetruth comes home to them finally 
that it is impossible to work hard and continuously according to 
American standards in this country without breaking down. 

“It may seem absurd to discuss climate in aseries of articles 
on trade competition, but it is literally true that this factor 1s an 
important element in the situation. I will not say that indolence 
is not an increasing national vice in England, but it is a fact that 
the consuming energy of American business life, unless broken 
by generous vacations, would be fatal in this country. The sim- 
ple truth is that the ozoneless atmosphere of London and Eng- 
land will not support the high-pressure existence which most 
Americans can maintain with impunity. Hence the English 
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business man’s habits of short hours and week-ends in the coun- 
try, meaning from Friday to Tuesday a large portion of the year, 
which so exasperate their American confréres who come here and 
expect to dispose of important affairs in quick order. 

“These remarks apply especially to all intellectual exertion. 
Whether they are equally applicable to physical labor, I do not 
know, but if the habits of the people are any criterion, they are 
so in even greater degree. Thereisan example of it at the pres- 
ent moment, which will be astonishing to most American employ- 
ers. It is now four days after Christmas, and it would be a con- 
servative estimate to say that a large majority of the factories 
and mills of Great Britain of every description are idle and silent. 
What would an American manufacturer say if his operatives took 
French leave and enjoyed themselves a week on end not only at 
Christmas, but again at Easter, at Whitsuntide, and during the 
first week in August? It is a case where the majority rules. A 
fraction of the working classes are willing to return to their daily 
routine the day after a bank (legal) holiday. The majority in- 
sist on taking a week off, and it is not worth while for a manu- 
facturer to start up his works with only a quarter of his staff on 
duty. 

“Even if we take the charitable view that the enervating cli- 
mate of England justifies the British workman in being very 
good to himself, the fact remains that by so doing he handicaps 
himself in his competition with foreign producers, and he can not 
complain if full advantage is taken of his disability. It is only 
justice to add that he does not add vicious self-indulgence to his 
idleness to any great extent. He keeps reasonably sober during 
his holidays, and his amusements are most of them innocent.” 





A CANINE. BIPED. 


Sap one has seen performing-dogs that can walk on 

their fore-legs ; but a dog with whom this mode of locomo- 
tion 4s natural from birth is a rarer phenomenon. Such a dog 
exists in France, and is described in La Nature (Paris, Decem- 
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bat who prolongs an exercise in which he is using up a great 
amount of energy; but when we look more closely, we soon un- 
derstand that he is not tired. Heis not even more out of breath, 
after running about for a quarter of an hour, than an ordinary 
dog would be after playing with some animation for the same 
length of time. The fore-legs of this little prodigy are completely 
adapted to their new function, which consists in serving as a sup- 
port for the whole body, the proper muscles having acquired the 
strength necessary to sustain the trunk above the head. 

“The phenomenon is eighteen months old; as I have already 
said, he is in marvelously good health and spirits. . . . Here, 
then, is an animal that in a short time has profoundly modified, 
so far as he is concerned, the mode of locomotion of his species, 
and who seems to be well satisfied with his innovation. 

“We know of several cases that have a certain relationship 
with this, but they are somewhat less interesting. Thus, we 
know several dogs born with a single hind-leg who have adopted 
the habit of taking several steps, now and then, on their fore-legs. 
alone ; but this lasts for such a short time that it would not be 
noticed without close attention. 

“The little phenomenon about which we write is, on the con- 
trary, a virtuoso in his own line; in assurance he leaves far be- 
hind all the ‘learned dogs’ of circuses and the stage. Moreover, 
almost none of the circus dogs know how, as he does, to stand 
still on their fore-legs and balance themselves for a moment, by 
letting the body sway more or less above the point of suspen- 
sion. Almost all balance themselves while walking, while our 
subject can perfectly well, on occasion, stand in equilibrium just 
as a man does, keeping his fore-legs still and moving his body 
so as to bring it continually above the point of support. 

“IT have said that our prodigy performs on the same principles 
as a professional gymnast, but he does so with much more facil- 
ity than ordinary clowns. I know only one man who can be com- 
pared with him in the strength and activity displayed in balanc- 
ing tricks. I donot know whether this‘ artist’ exhibitsin Paris, 
but I have met him in England. His name is Jules Keller, and 
he can rightly be called ‘ the king of balancers on the hands.’ If 
he can rival my subject, it is only because he 

















has the same infirmity. Keller comes on the 
stage on his hands, runs, waltzes, leaps from 
a table to the floor, climbs up and down a lad- 
der placed obliquely—all the while sustaining 
himself on his hands. ‘The public does not 
know that his wide trousers enclose his own 
withered limbs and artificial ones in addition. 
All Keller’s strength seems to be concentrated 
in the muscles of his arms.. . . There is then 
a great deal of similarity between this balanc- 
er and the little dog that is the subject of our 
article."— 7rans/ation made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


SOME UNANSWERED RIDDLES 
OF SCIENCE. 


OR every question that science answers 








ber 22) by M. Pierre Hachet-Souclet. ‘The animal was forced to 
take up his curious manner of walking by the fact that he was 
born without hind-legs; but his agility and good health and the 
fact that no one taught him how to make up for his congenital 
infirmity, make him an interesting study for those who are in- 
vestigating the subject of adaptation to environment. Says the 
writer : 

‘Born with withered hind-legs, but gifted with excellent health 
apart from this infirmity, he has taken up naturally, without in- 
struction from any one, the trick of walking on his fore-legs. He 
raises his body, balances himself on his fore-paws, and walks, 
runs rapidly, stops, eats, and almost lives in this position. He 
sometimes rests the rear part of his body on the ground (or 
rather, when he can, on a slight elevation), but only about 
every quarter of an hour. 

“When one sees him running about for several minutes one 
feels really fatigued, because it is supposed that the poor crea- 
ture is making great efforts ; it is the effect produced by an acro- 


WALKING. BALANCING ON A CHAIR. RESTING. 


she asks twp that are apparently un- 
answerable. As the limits of the known in 
nature are pushed farther and farther away, the sphere of the 
unknown beyond it expands still more rapidly so that he who 
looks for the riddles of science has not far to seek. M. Gabriel 
Prévost states afew of them in La Science Francaise (Paris, De- 
cember 21). He says: 


“In treating of unexplained phenomena, we have no hesitation 
in omitting all mention of those whose authenticity is in need of 
proof, such as those of hypnotism or animal magnetism. . . . But 
there are others, perfectly well established, that are nevertheless 
treated with magnificent disdain. This is a pity, for if we knew 
their laws we should be in a position to reproduce them at will 
for the greater profit both of science and of mankind. Every- 
thing leads us to believe that the causes of such phenomena are 
related to what is called the ‘infinitely little.’ 


at ee ee oe 


‘For instance, it was a long.time before we were able to ex- 
plain why two varieties of beer, made with the same chemical 
elements, with the same vegetable substances, and under the 
same conditions of environment, should differ sensibly in quality 
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according to the water used. When the water was analyzed, it 
was discovered that when it contained sulfate of lime, this sub- 
stance had a special influence on the microbian fermentation. 
The cause having been found, the phenomenon could be repro- 
duced at will. 

‘“We could fill several volumes with questions of this kind that 
remain to be solved. . . . The learned societies ought to promul- 
gate a list of them every year; their pride, perhaps, would suffer, 
but science would gain much. We shall try to indicate a few of 
them: 

‘Why, by importing Russian skins into France, by treating 
them by the same processes and using the same substances as in 
that country [Russia], can we not succeed in obtaining the qual- 
ities of solidity, permanence, and flexibility found in Russia 
leather? Is the difference between the two products due to the 
tanning, to the skins used, or to the temperature? When this 
‘ infinitely little’ has been discovered, we can make Russia leath- 
er as well at Limoges as in St. Petersburg. 

‘Why is Chinese lacquer superior to all others, when in prepar- 
ing it the same materials are used in the same way as elsewhere? 

‘Why are the qualities of steel different, according to the water 
used for tempering it? Is the difference due to the temperature 
of the water, or to the vegetable or mineral substances that are 


‘““Why should a virus, inoculated in an animal, become more 
active for an animal of the same species if previously inoculated 
in an animal of a different species? 

‘““Why are most reptiles, even non-venomous ones, refractory 
to a very large number of toxic substances, vegetable and ani- 
Oe Sk ae 

“Why, instead of following a constant progression in their 
effects, do alternating currents, which cause death by asphyxia 
at 25,000 oscillations a second, become inoffensive beyond 20,000 
oscillations a second? 

““Why is the horse, whose strength is greater than a man’s, 


‘““Why does oxygen, which increases the activity of intraorganic 
combinations, impede them, on the contrary, when administered 
to excess? 

‘Why can white-hot iron be handled with impunity, when red- 
hot burns? The so-called ‘ spheroidal state’ does not explain it, 
for the evaporation of the skin is equally active at both tempera- 
ee 

“Why do the effects of thein and caffein, which are composed 
of the same chemical elements, differ according to the tempera- 


“Why does dynamite explode in artillery caissons when the 
noise made by them gives the sound of upper /a?...... 

‘Here we stop, not because the questions have given out, but 
because we should never finish asking them. Conclusion: Let 
us verify all the facts and then direct our studies toward the * in- 
finitely little.’ "—7rans/ation made for THE LiTERARY DIGEsT. 





The Rare Metals.—This epithet is applied to a class of 
metals little known to the uninitiated. All are precious, altho 
their use is limited by their high price, says the Moniteur Jn- 
dustrial (Paris). In the cases of some of them this price is due 
not so much to their rarity, properly speaking, as to the fact that 
the processes of isolating them and so obtaining them in the pure 
state are costly. In this case, the effect becomes the cause; it 
is often because no serious efforts have been made to utilize them 
industrially that the process of extracting them has not been im- 
proved. Witness aluminum, and more recently thorium and 
cerium ; the two last were worth about 4,oo0 francs a kilogram 
[about $400 a pound] before their utilization in gas-lighting by 
incandescence. Among others may be cited the following: 

“Vanadium, which oxidizes in air with great difficulty, melts 
at 2,000°, and becomes red-hot in hydrogen. . . . Neither hydro- 
chloric acid nor nitric acid attacks it. The addition of vanadium 
considerably augments the ductility of copper, aluminum, and 
iron. These properties would be valuable to electrometallur- 
gists if the price of the metal were not still very high—6, 130 
frances per kilogram [about $600 a pound]. Its use is therefore 
limited to coloring glass and to preparation of indelible inks by 
mixture with anilin. 

“Uranium, worth goo francs a kilogram [$90 a pound], is used 
in the glass and porcelain industries. It has been found that 
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uranium carbid is superior to nickel or tungsten in the manufac- 
ture of high-grade steels. 

“Titanium is peculiar in being universally diffused in nature, 
even the flesh, bones, and muscles of animals containing appre- 
ciable traces of it. 

“Iridium, worth 8,000 francs a kilogram [about $800 a pound], 
is the hardest metal known and is used totip gold pens. This 
hardness makes it very difficult to coin Siberian gold, and the 
Russian mint requires that gold for coinage shall be free from 
all traces of iridium. 

“Palladium, which has the smallest coefficient of dilatation, is 
used for the mountings of astronomical instruments. The stand- 
ard meter is made of palladium. The pure metal costs 5,000 
francs a kilogram [$500 a pound]. 

“Selenium, which has the curious property of losing its resist- 
ance to the electric current under the influence of light, is used 
in the telelectroscope, and is worth 220 francs a kilogram [$22 a 
pound]. 

“Lithium, worth 12,000 francs a kilogram [$1,200 a pound], 
is used only in medicine, its salts being valuable in rheumatic 
affections. 

“Molybdenum, worth 15 francs a kilogram [$1.50 a pound], is 
used in metallurgy. . . . Molybdenum-steel possesses the rare 
quality of preserving its hardness even when heated to redness, 

“Tungsten, worth 8.5 francs a kilogram [80 cents a pound], 
is also largely used in metallurgy, and gives to steel qualities 
similar to those imparted by molybdenum.”—7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary DIGEsT. 





How to Run a Furnace.—The following Girections ad- 


dressed to those who take care of their own hot-air furnaces are 


given at the end of an article on the subject by T. N. Thompson 
in Science and Industry (January) : 


“Keep the furnace clean outside and inside. It is part of the 
house. Do not let the ashes accumulate in the ash-pit, or the 
grates will soon burn out. 

“Fire lightly and often if you can, and you will not use so 
muchcoal. If you must fire thick, pile it up first on one side, then 
on the other. This will give you fire on top all the time; other- 
wise the fire will be alternately dead and alive on top and the 
heating results will be intermittent. 

“Keep the fire-door shut. If you want to deaden the fire, do 
so by closing the bottom door only. If this will not shut tight 
enough, you had better get the furnaceman to make it fit close. 

“Never open the check-draft at the back of the heater, other- 
wise this will allow furnace gases to flow through the joints of 
the furnace and poison the fresh air that comes up the registers ; 
rather open the by-pass damper that is fitted to all modern fur- 
naces to prevent ash dust from gettirg into the cellar when the 
grates are shaken. This should check the draft. 

“Do not use a damper in the cold-air box, but regulate your 
heat at the registers. This is the best safeguard against furnace 
gases getting into the house. 

“Keep the water-tank filled with water, to moisten the air, for 
in winter the hot air is too dry. 

“Keep the ground around the mouth of the fresh-air box clean, 

“Do not sweep dirt from the floors into the registers. 

“Train your wife to run the furnace when you are sick. 

“Finally, do not jump on the furnaceman because you can not 
run your own furnace.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES., 


“SINCE electricity has been substituted for steam in London's ‘tuppeny 
tube,’ as the underground railway is familiarly called, it is averred thata 
trip over the road is a pronounced appetizer,” says Popular Science. “Per- 
sons who for years have not had a speaking acquaintance with a respect- 
able appetite insist that they have been entirely cured by taking a ride on 
the underground every few days. There is a possible reason in all this, 
for the electricity creates a certain amount of ozone which, being confined 
within the tunnel, gives the passengers bracing air to breathe.” 

FROM experimental observations made by a German scientist into the 
effect of various paints upon bacteria, it appears that the kind of paint 
which may be used on walls is really of considerable importance from a 
hygienic point of view, quite apart from the question of esthetic appear- 
ance and cost of material. Upon oil-paint coatings the bacteria were 
found to be destroyed much more rapidly than in the case of other paints. 
It is recommended, therefore, that oil-paint alone should be used in hos- 
pitals, schools, barracks, and other places where large numbers of persons 
sleep or are congregated together. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH CRISIS. 


HE report of the Round-Table Conference, convened with 

the hope of arriving at some modus vivendi between the 
Evangelical and the Catholic or Ritualistic Party in the English 
Church, has once more brought the long-enduring church “crisis ” 
into public prominence in England. The conference, composed 
of leading representatives of both religious parties, concerned 
itself chiefly with discussions of the Eucharist. While wide di- 
vergencies of view were revealed as to the mode of Christ's pres- 
ence in the communion, Zwinglianism, or the merely symbolic, 
commemorative view, had apparently no advocates, and the Lon- 
don Guardian (moderate High Church) remarks that “ both sides 
appear to have agreed that in the Eucharist we partake of the 
body of Jesus Christ, crucified and glorified.” No decisive re- 
sults were obtained, but the suggestion made in the conference 
by Lord Halifax, that the Catholic Party might be satisfied to 
take the “ First Prayer-Book of Edward VI.” as the maximum of 
ritual liberty, and in return disband the English Church Union, 
has been widely received in England as an important contribution 
toward a satisfactory settlement of the church problem. Of 
course, neither 7e Rock (Protestant) on the one extreme, nor 
The Church Review (Catholic) on the other, views this solution 


with enthusiasm. The latter says: 


“The conference has done nothing but bring intoclearer promi- 
nence the inherent incompatibility, nay, more, the essential op- 
position between the Catholic religion and Protestantism. Dr. 
Wace, the president of the conference, sums the matter up by 
stating that such members of the conference as Mr. Dimock and 
Dr. Moule‘ offer an unqualified denial’ to the statement of other 
members, such as Lord Halifax and Canon Newbolt, that there 
is an‘ actual Presence’ (the term is Lord Halifax’s) of our Lord 
‘under the outward visible part, sign, or form of bread and 
wine.” Says Mr. Dimock: ‘ The Church of England took her 
stand on one side of a doctrinal gulf, on the other side of which 
stood the teaching of ‘‘the real Presence.”’ But we utterly and 
entirely deny that such a position is, considered in itself, consis- 
tent with, or can possibly be squared with, the assertion of the 
whole church, following the words of our blessed Lord, that that 
which lies on the altar after the consecration is in simple truth 
His sacred Body and Blood. Thisis the teaching, we have said, 
at once of our blessed Lord and of His Holy Catholic Church. It 
is, therefore, the teaching of the Church of England—for the 
Church of England is nothing if she be not an integral part of the 
Holy Catholic Church.” 


Upon this statement the London 7aéd/e¢ (Rom. Cath.) says: 


“Quite so. But with what face, in view of the results of the 
Fulham Conference, can Zhe Church Review, venture to say 
what is the teaching of the Church of England? Nobody knows ; 
and so devout Anglicans will continue to affirm and deny with 
equal zeal. But surely it is hardly honest for any individual to 
say of his own belief, ‘ This is the true teaching of the Church 
of England,’ when he knows all the while that the Establishment 
has no teaching at all, but leaves her sons perfect liberty to be- 
lieve as much and as little as they like.” 


The Rock, organ of the extreme Protestant Party in the Es- 
tablished Church, grits its teeth over the outlook as revealed in 
the conference, and especially as shown in the refusal of the 
Bishop of London to order the prosecution of three metropolitan 


clergymen who were lately publicly indicted for alleged illegal 
ritual practises. It says: 


. “That prosecution for the maintenance of church discipline in 
religious matters is, in any event, to be prevented, seems to us 
an indefensible contention. It cuts at the root of all law and 
order, and, if generally held, would render all milder measures 
ineffectual. . . . The Romanizers of to-day leave us in no doubt 
as to their determination to defy all authority and to carry on the 
de-Protestantizing of the church to the bitter end. No one can 
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read their organs without being forced to the conviction that ex- 
pulsion is inevitable. The only question is, who are to be driven 
out of the national church—the Protestant people, as they are 
being all over the country, or those servants of theirs who are 
betraying their trust into the hands of the nation’s greatest civil 
and religious enemy, the Church of Rome.” 


The Saturday Review, on the contrary, sees in the pacific at- 
titude of Bishop Creighton and of Archdeacon Sinclair, of Lon- 
don, ground for believing that calmer methods will prevail than 
those exemplified by extreme Protestants like Lord Portsmouth 
and Mr. Kensit. Referring to the recent letter of Dr. Sinclair, a 
conspicuous evangelical, advising Bishop Creighton to interpose 
his veto and stop the prosecutions, 7he Saturday Review, whose 
opinion in this matter represents that of most secular London 
journals, says: 


“It thus marks in very practical manner a breach between the 
main body of evangelical churchmen and the malignants, who are 
willing to recognize brawling in church, vulgar abuse in the press, 
the political caucus, as legitimate weapons wherewith to fight a 
great school of fellow churchmen, whom they seem to hate with 
a virulence unknown in party politics. With such men it is im- 
possible to treat, but let the great body of evangelicals openly 
dissociate themselves from those who bring only odium on the 
name, and the differences between High Churchmen and Low 
Churchmen will soon prove themselves to be nothing in the shape 
of division incompatible with mutual respect and, in most fields 
of church work, active cooperation.” 





HUXLEY ON THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


HE “Life and Letters of Huxley,” who first used the word 
“Agnosticism ” to express his own mental attitude and that 

of the great modern school of thinkers who agree with him, con- 
tains one striking statement of his position. To Charles Kings- 
ley, the novelist and Broad-Church clergyman, who had won his 
heart by sympathy in the death of his son, he wrote as follows , 
on May 22, 1863 (we quote from an extract in the New York 

evening Post) : 


“TI don’t know whether Matter is anything distinct from Force. 
I don’t know that atoms are anything but pure myths. Cog?‘/o, 
ergo sum is to my mind a ridiculous piece of bad logic, all I can 
say at any time being ‘Cogito.’ ‘The Latin form I hold to be 
preferable to the English ‘I think,’ because the latter asserts the 
existence of an Ego—about which the bundle of phenomena at 
present addressing you knows nothing. In fact, if 1 am pushed, 
metaphysical speculation lands me exactly where your friend 
Raphael was when his bitch pupped. In other words, I believe 
in Hamilton, Mansell, and Herbert Spencer, so long as they are 
destructive, and I laugh at their beards as soon as they try to 
spin their own cobwebs. 

“Is this basis of ignorance broad enough for you? If you, 
theologian, can find as firm footing as I, man of science, do on 
this foundation of minus nought—there will be nought to fear 
for our ever diverging. 

“For you see I am quite as ready to admit your doctrine that 
souls secrete bodies as I am the opposite one that bodies secrete 
souls—simply because I deny the possibility of obtaining any 
evidence as to the truth and falsehood of either hypothesis. My 
fundamental axiom of speculative philosophy is that materialism 
and spirttualism are opposite poles of the same absurdity—the 
absurdity of imagining that we know anything about either 
spirit or matter. 

“Cabanis and Berkeley (I speak of them simply as types of 
schools) are both asses, the only difference being that one is a 
black donkey and the other a white one. 

“This universe is, I conceive, like to a great game being 
played out, and we poor mortals are allowed to take a hand. 
By great good fortune the wiser among us have made out some 
few of the rules of the game, as at present played. We call them 
‘Laws of Nature,’ and honor them because we find that if we 


obey them we win something for our pains. The cards are our 


theories and hypotheses, the tricks our experimental verifica- 
But what sane man would endeavor to solve this prob- 


tions. 
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lem: given the rules of a game and the winnings, to find whether 
the cards are made of pasteboard or gold-leaf? Yet the problem 
of the metaphysicians is to my mind no saner.” 





ROMAN CATHOLICS AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


URING recent years, a marked revival of interest in higher 
education has been noted in the Roma. Catholic Church, 
of which the establishment of the Catholic University of America 
and the more recent founding of a higher college for women in 
Washington are among the most prominent tokens in this coun- 
try. Most of the ancient universities of England and the Conti- 
nent, all of which were founded by Roman Catholics—often by 
ecclesiastics—under bulls of the popes, have since that time 
come under Protestant or secular influence. Now the church ap- 
pears to be slowly arousing itself to a sense of the necessity for 
new educational establishments. In this movement the writings 
of Dr. J. L. Spaulding, Bishop of Peoria, have had an impor- 
tant influence both here and abroad. His recent sermon on 
“Education and the Future of Religion,” preached in Rome last 
spring, and since printed, is a further contribution to this sub- 
ject. He thus brings out the Roman Catholic position as to 
science : 


“The fundamental principle of the Catholic theologian and 
apologist is that there is harmony between revelation rightly un- 
derstood, and the facts of the universe rightly known; and since 
this is so, the deepest thought and the most certain knowledge 
must furnish the most irrefragible proof of the truth of our faith. 
The Catholic who holds this principle with profound conviction 
will not shrink from any test or any adversary. If faith does not 
give new strength to the mind, the heart, the whole man, is it 
genuine faith at all? Shall we cease to desire and to strive to 
know because we believe? Is it not the property of vital belief 
to impel to thought and action? Are not faith and hope and 
love, if they be living, the fountainheads of the highest energy? 
Does not all history prove that right human life is possible only 
when men are self-active in a free and noble way, when they 
strive bravely for more real knowledge and greater virtue? 
Where we strive there is indeed danger of error and mistake; 
but where we rest in spiritual lethargy, decay and ruin are in- 
evitable. A faculty unused dwindles until it ceases to be. They 
who dare must take risks: danger can be overcome only by en- 
countering danger. Shall the church speak words of approval 
and cheer to all her children except those who labor with hon- 
est purpose and untiring zeal for deeper and truer knowl- 
edge? ...... 

“If mistrust of our ablest minds is permitted to exist, the in- 
evitable result will be a lowering of the whole intellectual life of 
Catholics, and as a consequence a lowering of their moral and 
religious life. If we have no great masters, how shall we hope 
to have eager and loving disciples? If we have no men who 
write vital books—books of power, books which are. literature and 
endure—how shall we expect to enter along an inner line into the 
higher life of the age, to quicken, purify, and exalt the hopes and 
thoughts of men?. . . Is it credible that if St. Thomas of Aquin 
were now alive he would content himself with the philosophy 
and science of Aristotle, who knows nothing either of creation or 
of providence, and whose knowledge of nature, compared with 
our own, is as that of a child? St. Ignatius of Loyola says that 
to occupy oneself with science, in a pure and religious spirit, is 
more pleasing to God than practises of penance, because it is 
more completely the work of the whole man. Is not theology, 
like the other sciences, bound to accept facts? To deny a fact 
is to stultify oneself. But how shall we know what is, if we are 
ignorant of the world-wide efforts of men of learning and intel- 
lectual power to get at the facts of the universe? The supreme 
fact is life, and only that is true, in the best sense of the word, 
which is favorable to life, to its growth, its joys, its strength, its 
freedom, its permanence. Whatever dwarfs, whatever arrests, 
whatever weakens life, is evil.” 


In France, where both Monsignor Ireland and Monsignor 
Spaulding are much admired, a movement for the higher educa- 
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tion of women is making rapid progress. ‘The Paris correspond- 
ent of the Liverpool Catho/ic Times writes: 


“Enlightened priests, fosterers when not pioneers of every new 
and at the same time good movement, are favoring so-called 
‘Feminism.’ But, be it understood, they accept the term only 
in its highest and Christian sense. They give warm support to 
that enterprising religious, Madame Marie du Sacre Ceeur, 
whose advanced projects on education were suppressed about 
the time when the question of ‘Americanism’ was in the air, tho 
really she had nothing to do with the question, but who came 
out of the fray with the Pope’s blessing nevertheless. Now the 
directress of an educational institution in Paris known as ‘1’In- 
stitution Ste. Paule,’ where every facility is afforded for the 
higher education of women, she enlists in her cause not only en- 
lightened priests like the Abbé Foussagrive, but also such men 
as Brunetiére and M. Olle-Laprune. She has just removed her 
establishment from Rue d’Assas to the Rue Servandoni, near 
the Luxembourg Gardens. This lady, too, is a pioneer. When 
she set herself to the task of raising the standard of feminine 
educaiion in France, she had not benefited by the lofty views of 
Bishop Spaulding on the matter of education. A flood of light 
has just been thrown here on this subject by the publication in 
French of the bishop of Peoria’s treatise on the higher education 
of women.” 





REPORT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN REVISION 
COMMITTEE. 


HE report of the committee on revision appointed by the 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church to ascertain 

the will of the local presbyteries throughout the United States, 

made December 8, is regarded as an important event in the relig- 

ious world. The following statement was authorized by the com- 
mittee : 


“T, That the returns plainly indicate that the church desires 
some changes in its creedal statement. 

“II. These returns indicate plainly that no change is desired 
which would in any way impair the integrity of the system of 
doctrine contained in the Confession of Faith. 

“III. These returns also indicate that a large plurality desires 
that changes should be made by some new statement of present 
doctrines rather than by revision. 

“IV. The returns also indicate a desire on the part of many 
presbyteries for some revision of the present confession. 

“V. Therefore, it was unanimously agreed by the committee 
to recommend to the General Assembly that some revision or 
change be made in our confessional statements. Substantial, 
but not final agreement was reached as to the method of prepar- 
ing changes embodying both revision and supplemental state- 
ment, but the determining of the whole matter was deferred toa 
subsequent meeting.” 


The Stated Clerk of the Assembly has published in pamphlet 
form an account of the action of the presbyteries, of which the 
following is a summary: 


“For revision (Question 1), 44;*for an explanatory statement 
(Question 2), 10; for revision and an explanatory statement 
(Questions 1 and 2), 1; for a supplemental statement (Question 
3). 47; for revision and a supplemental statement (Questions 1 
and 3), 14; for an explanatory statement and a supplemental 
statement (Questions 2 and 3), 1; for a substitute creed, 15; for 
an alternative creed, 1; for some change, 6; negative on all four 
questions, 4; indecisive vote, 1; for a dismissal of the whole sub- 
ject (Question 4), 45. Presbyteries not reporting, 43.” 

Various opinions are expressed of the committee’s statement 


and of the report concerning the presbyterial vote. Zhe Herald 
and Presbyter (December 12) says of the former: 


“Several things in the statement are worthy of special notice. 
First. Nothing is to be done which conflicts with the system of 
doctrine taught in the Confession. Second. Moderate revision 
will be proposed. The committee says in general terms that 
many presbyteries desire it. The number as given in the leaflet 
of the Stated Clerk is fifty-nine. Third. The statement that ‘a 
large plurality desire that changes should be made by some new 
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statement of the present doctrines’ does not mean that a large 
plurality desires a supplemental creed, tho many readers will so 
understand it. ‘ Some new statement’ may include a substitute 
creed, a supplementary creed, an explanatory statement, a state- 
ment for popular use only, and a formula for receiving members. 
Indeed, all of these must be included in order to make ‘ a large 
plurality,’ and even then the votes will amount to only about a 
third of the whole number of presbyteries. We do not see the 
wisdom of thus lumping votes which are mutually contradictory. 
We do not believe that any new statement can be prepared which 
will be satisfactory to the presbyteries which have favored one 
or the other of these different forms of new statement. We sup- 
pose that the majority of the committee is favorable to a new 
supplemental creed, which shall qualify the ordination vow, but 
we do not believe that the presbyteries have favored it or will 
agree to it.” 


The New York Odserver (Presb., December 13) says of the 
Stated Clerk’s report: 


“The returns of the presbyterial vote, as presented to the com- 
mittee on revision, indicate: 

“1, That there is no wish to abandon the Westminster Confes- 
sion, since only 15 out of 232 presbyteries desire a substitute 
creed. 

“2. That a large number, 124 others, out of 232, desire some 
supplementary or explanatory statement of certain doctrines. 

‘“*3. That a large number desire no action or a dismissal of the 
whole subject, 93 out of 232 being included in this category. 

“4. That the movement for revision has come chiefly from 
ministers and not from elders or members of the churches. It is 
hardly to be expected that the committee will be able to formu- 
late a statement which, under these conditions, will obtain a two- 
thirds vote of the Presbyterian Church.” 


On the other hand, the Chicago /nterior (Presb., December 
20), which has taken a more radical view of the subject from the 
outset, says: 


“A legend prevailed at one time of the authorship of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Peter led off by saying, ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth.’ He was followed by 
John with an affirmation, and he by James, and by the other 
apostles in their turn, so that each apostle was the author of some 
part of the creed, and it proved to be a full and a harmonious 
statement of the faith of Christianity. The above report of the 
committee shows that it is of the same composite character, but 
that the modern apostles were not so harmonious in their views 
as the ancient. There is a very simple way to the harmony of 
more or less antagonistic propositions, with which the committee 
were familiar, and of which they were free to avail themselves ; 
that employed by the Westminster divines to pull cross-purposes 
together. It is in the simple formula, ‘ Yet so as.’ There 
should have been a‘ Yet so as’ between the first and second, and 
one between the second and third sections. That would have 
united them as glue unifies mahogany and pine. This is high- 
ly satisfactory progress. The committee follows the church hes- 
itatingly, and yet it follows. The‘ unanimously agreed’ shows 
a capricornic docility which was more than could have been 
hoped for. There is but one word of caution now needed. The 
church must run by her compass. If she neglect it she will de- 
scribe a circle. The dexter foot, being the more aggressive, 
pushes continually over to the left, and if intelligence do not in- 
sist upon a straight line of progress, we shall stop where we 
started.” 


The Philadelphia Church Standard (Prot. Episc., December 
15) says: 


“It seems to be now quite settled that the Presbyterian Church 
will make some change in its standards of doctrine. None of the 
parties who have urged the change express a desire ‘ to impair 
the integrity of the doctrinal system’ contained in the Confes- 
sion of Faith; but just what changes can be made which will not 
* impair the integrity ’ of that system of doctrine, or why so gen- 
eral a desire for change should exist unless important changes 
in the system of doctrine were felt to be necessary, it is difficult 
to imagine. We sincerely hope that our Presbyterian friends 
may yet see their way to discriminate faith from doctrine, the 
faith of the true creeds of Christendom from the Confession of 
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Faith [Prebs.] and the Thirty-nine Articles [Anglican], and all 
other like ‘ systems of doctrine’ which have served a useful 
purpose but which may lawfully be changed when that service is 
ended. We have a sincere sympathy with the aversion of con- 
servative Presbyterians to abandon the Confession or to risk the 
dangers of a doctrinal revision. But why not let the Confession 
stand with some explanatory preamble, recognizing its limita- 
tions as well as its historical uses, as a system of doctrine and not 
a standard of faith?” 





THE PAST CENTURY IN RELIGION AND 
MORALS. 


IDELY divergent views of religious development in the 

last century have been expressed in the many summa- 

ries of the century’s progress lately printed. As usual, the op- 

timist and the pessimist are each in evidence. A good example 

of the optimistic view is an article by the Rev. J. G. K. McCiure 

in Harper's Weekly. Dr. McClure’s view of religion is con- 

fined to Christendom, and he does not mention other religious 

forces in Europe and America than the religion of Christ, to 

which he attributes most of the secular progress made by the 
race. He says: 


“ Politically, Christianity has woven its ideas into the web of 
national life with an ever-wider woof. The test of national in- 
tegrity, in rulers and in people alike, is conformity to Christian 
principles. The criticisms passed by John Stuart Mill on the 
state are criticisms suggested to him by the essential teachings 
of Christianity. The‘ civic conscience’ of Christendom has be- 
come a factor to be primarily reckoned with by all legislators: 
the inspirer of that conscience is Christianity. The nations thus 
influenced are becoming the world-rulers. They practically divide 
the earth between them, either in the form of colonies, suzerain- 
ties, or ‘ spheres of influence.” ...... 

“A new understanding of the Scriptures has been secured. 
Their place is more fixed and their mission more practicable than 
ever. Criticism has been very incisive and has cut away many 
theories concerning the nature of inspiration that had nothing to 
do with the validity and usefulness of the Scriptures, but the 
preeminence of the Scriptures both remains and triumphs. It 
has been a century of hard fighting concerning the authenticity, 
content, and purpose of Scripture. The battle has raged about 
the New Testament and the Old Testament—each in turn. As 
the century closes, the Bible has ceased to be an end and has be- 
come a means;; it is not regarded idolatrously, but it is regarded 
reverently ; its ministry to lead men from sin to righteousness is 
understood, and its sufficiency and suitableness so to do are real- 
ized. 

“High among the triumphs of Christianity is its achievement 
of the scientific spirit. Jowett wrote: ‘Religion is another word 
for science in its highest and broadest definition, and it must be 
of such a nature that no man’s mind can brush aside its de- 
mands: that every one can see that it is reasonable, that it is 
imperative, and that without it we can not reach the highest spir- 
itual elevation of which the soul is capable.’ The Japanese 
scholar who after studying in America returned as a professor to 
Japan and applied scientific methods to the history of ancestral 
religions produced dismay in the minds of the adherents of those 
religions. But Christianity has learned that the deeper the in- 
vestigation and the more exact the historical study into Christi- 
anity, the better for Christianity’s life and usefulness.” 


Among the best fruits of Christianity, the writer continues, is 
the spirit among Christians of dissatisfaction with present re- 
sults, and their realization that Christianity must be made to 
evangelize our cities and make itself triumphant in palace and 
hovel alike. 

From a far less optimistic standpoint Mr. W. T. Stead views 
the same subject (in Success), and concludes that in the realm of 
morals the past century has on the whole been one of retrogres- 
sion. ‘Never before, in any century,” he says, “has man 
achieved such brilliant victories over matter. To make steam 
his carrier, electricity his messenger, the sun his painter, have 
been achievements so conspicuous as to stamp the century with 
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a glory all its own.” But in the moral realm, while there have 
been currents of progress, there have been tremendous forces, 
especially at the century’s close, which make for selfishness and 
iniquity. There is only one criterion, he says, by which we must 
measure moral forces: 


“Ts the average man or woman more like a god now than he or 
she was at the beginning of the century? Has the race climbed 
higher toward the ideal which was presented in realized shape 
before the world in the Man of Nazareth? There are more peo- 
ple in the world now, on this threshold of 1901, than were living 
in 1801. Are they better people? Judged by the famous tests 
by which the sheep were to be divided from the goats at the day 
of judgment, has the percentage of sheep risen or fallen? There 
is more material wealth in the world, no doubt. Is there more 
love in the world? From time of old and till time shall be no 
more, the chief fount and source of love is to be found in the 
family. God is love, and so God-is reinearnate amongst us in 
the filling of the cradle. What has the century done for family 
life? Has it made it more close; more affectionate, more sacred? 

“Two things stand out on the dark side: the decay, in many 
cases the entire abandonment, of family prayers; and the in- 
crease in the facility and the practise of divorce. But on the 
brighter side there is the great and continually increasing atten- 
tion paid to the welfare of the child. Universal compulsory edu- 
cation is practically the creation of this century. The state and 
society recognize in many ways the obligation to protect and care 
for the child in a fashion entirely unknown a hundred years ago. 
Bnt this is done largely outside the family, and the state, which 
is almost exclusively male, has thereby, to a certain extent, di- 
minished the influence of woman in the education of her chil- 
dren. In the latter half of the century, however, this tendency 
has been, to some extent, counteracted by the movement in favor 
of the recognition of the right of women to full citizenship. The 
woman's rights movement, often ignorantly sneered at, contains 
more promise of contributing to the moral progress of the race 
than any other movement of our time. 

“‘ Another evidence of moral progress is the growth of socialism, 
which is the aspiration to realize in economics the Christian 
ideal. The century which has witnessed the triumph of democ- 
racy in politics will be followed by another which would enthrone 
plutocracy, if it were not for the leaven of Christian sentiment 
working out in more or less socialistic effort. The victory over 
slavery, however, which is rightly deseribed as one of the tri- 
umphs of moral principle in the nineteenth century, is far from 
being complete. The exploitation by one man of another takes 
different forms, but the thing itself continues. The conscience 
of man is troubled, and will continue to be troubled more and 
more ; nor ought it to know any rest until there is not a human 
being in the world whose lot we should be ashamed that Christ 
should share if He were again to visit earth in natural shape. 

“It is often said—by none more eloquently than by Mr. Lecky 
in his ‘ History of Rationalism ’—that the decay of dogmatic re- 
ligion has been followed by a great outburst of humanitarian 
philanthropy. This, no doubt, is true. We are softer than our 
sires. Jails, lunatic asylums, workhouses, attest an increased 
reluctance of man to torture man. But whether this will be per- 
manent or not remains to be seen.” 


In the recent outbreak of militarism and imperialism, how- 
ever, Mr. Stead sees a sinister cloud overhanging the world, and 
this he attributes to the influence of Nietzscheism and the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the latest official statistics, the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of New York, which comprises Manhattan, the Bronx, and some out- 
lying towns, now hag 239 churches and chapels, 391 clergy, and 71,862 com- 
municants. It thusconstitutes in numerical strength over one tenth of 
the whole denomination, which, according to the statistics of the churches 
just given by Dr. E. M. Bliss in 7he /ndependent, has 716,431 communicants, 


THE Catholic or High-Church Party in the English Establishment is so 
wholly divorced from Protestant sentiment as sometimes to seem “more 
Catholic than the Pope.” The London Church Review, in speaking lately of 
the rendition of Luther’s hymn “Nun danket alle Gott” in St. Paul’s, refers 
to the reformer as “that solifidian heresiarch,” and says that “it seems to 
us a lamentable thing that a service of this kind in a Catholic cathedral” 
should open with sucha hymn. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


IS THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE 
DISSOLVED? 


TARTLING intimations have been made recently in the 
French nationalist press, the relentless enemy of the pres- 
ent republican government in France, and in one or two Russian 
papers which, violently anti-Dreyfusard from the beginning, 
have echoed the assaults on Waldeck-Rousseau, the premier, 
and General André, the present French Minister of War. These 
intimations are, in substance, that the Russian Government 
is displeased with the “war” of the French cabinet on the 
army, and fears that, in consequence of General André’s reforms 
and punitive measures, the army will become so disorganized 
and demoralized that. the value of the alliance, from a military 
standpoint, will be nil. These hostile sentiments are said to be 
known to the French Government, and hence the alliance, it is 
asserted, is practically a thing of the past. The St. Petersburg 
Novoye Vremya has ventured to make this last assertion, and 
a despatch from Paris has pointed out that in the messages be- 
tween Delcassé, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Count 
Lamsdorf, recently appointed foreign minister of Russia, the 
words “allies” and “‘alliance” are not used to describe the rela- 
tions between the two countries, but the vaguer terms “ friend- 
ship” and “‘consolidation of common interests.” 
The French press attaches great importance to the following 
episode, whose correctness is not denied : 


Ata reception given by Prince Ouroussoff, the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris, a grand duke, uncle of the Czar (whether 
Vladimir or Alexei is not stated), met General Brugére, a stanch 
republican and a friend of General André, and accosted him in 
these terms: “Well, is this thing going to last much longer? 
Are they going to continue to disorganize the French army?” 
Brugére, taken aback, said he, as present generalissimo of the 
army, did not deserve the reproach. “It is not you, then, I 
blame,” replied the grand duke, “but General André, whose 
corroding work places France in grave danger.” ‘In that case,” 
asked Brugére, ‘“‘why does not your imperial highness formulate 
your complaints to Delcassé, whois near by?” The grand duke 
replied: “Qh, no! They will at once accuse me of meddling 
with your internal affairs. However, if you wish to report my 
remarks to M. Delcassé, I have no objection.” 


A few days after this alleged occurrence, a long article ap- 
peared in the Novoye Vremya attacking General André and his 
policy as fatal to army unity, integrity, and discipline, and con- 
cluding with these words : 


“Till lately the French army very justly commanded the re- 
spect of her European sister-armies. It was a body organized in 
accordance with modern principles of military science, admirably 
equipped, strong in discipline, spirit, and faith. The Dreyfus 
agitation best of all proved her high moral status, her contempt 
of partizan struggles. The ‘great silent one’ quietly did her 
work, remaining an impartial spectator of the conflict. But 
now, with the reforms of General André, she may change her 
function and activity. She may become ‘political,’ feeble, im- 
potent as a defensive force against external enemies, and cruel, 


tyrannical to the people of the country itself.” 


In commenting upon this and a subsequent article in the same 
quasi “inspired” Russian paper, the French editors are appar- 
ently eager to magnify its importance. Jaurés, the Socialist 
leader, says in his paper: “If this signalizes the rupture of the 
alliance, all right; so much the better!” Ernest Judet, in Ze 
Petit Journal, says that France is anxious to preserve the alli- 
ance, and that “it is time she knew how, in a friendly country, 
they interpret the blundering activity of our strange reformers 
who, some from ignorance and others from a perverted con- 
science, are destroying our military puissance.” Le So/e7/ says: 
“The Czar has not claimed, by a single word, the right to inter- 
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fere in our domestic affairs; he has never made a move or a re- 
mark of an indiscreet character. But, since Russia and France 
are bound by contract, each of the parties has the right to watch 
how the other conducts himself and whether he is in a position 
to live up to his obligations.” Rochefort writes in his /ztransi- 
géant: 


“When Félix Faure returned from St. Petersburg, the treaty 
of alliance in his pocket, throughout France celebrations were 
held in honor of the ‘fraternity of arms’ duly sealed between 
the French and Russian soldiers. But André has delivered our 
arms to the enemy. It is thus natural that the fraternity should 
disappear.” 

Of course, the disruption of the dual alliance would be an 
event of far-reaching consequence in almost every branch of in- 
ternational politics and diplomacy. Official utterances on the 
subject may be expected.—7vrans/ations made for Tue LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE FRENCH AMNESTY AND THE DREYFUS 
CASE. 


HE French parliament has passed an amnesty law. Osten- 
sibly, the object was to secure “national safety and public 
peace” by pardoning all offenders against the state up to the 
present year, especially those who may have committed unlawful 
acts without realizing the import of their doings. In reality, the 
object is recognized by everybody as to put the Dreyfus affair 
out of the world. Altho but few members voted against the 
amnesty, the majority abstained altogether from voting, the 
inference being that the French people, as a whole, are not even 
yet satisfied regarding the justice or injustice of the affazre. 
The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


“It is easy to understand with what repugnance this general 
amnesty is received by all connected with the affair. They re- 
gard it as anything but a pardon. ‘ We pardon all guilty ones,’ 
says the ministry. They have no right thus to speak of the 
many persons who have never been sentenced, nor judged, nor 
even accused. The pardon is tantamount to a condemnation of 
many people, and that is neither lawful nor just. It is not 
proper for the ministers to convert into guilty criminals a num- 
ber of people for the sake of granting grace and mercy, espe- 
cially as that ministry is not free from the passions which it 
pretends to pardon in others.” 


The Gau/lots declares that the people will not rest satisfied 
with a‘ Dreyfusard” amnesty, which implies the guilt of the 
anti-Dreyfusards. The Répudligue, M. Meline’s organ, fancies 
that the enemies of the Government have it in their power to 
revive the affair at any time, because many agitators have been 
omitted, while Anarchists and incendiaries are included in the 
pardon. The Zemfs consoles itself with the reflection that the 
passionate outbursts that have marked some of the discussion 
“are the last convulsions of the evil from which France has suf- 
fered too long.” It continues: ‘The country longs for rest; it 
wants to work; it counts on a new era of practical reform, indus- 
trial enterprise, and social peace, and will put its trust in those 
who can understand its needs.” 

Journals outside France comment much more calmly than 
heretofore on the case, especially in England, where the passage 


of the bill is regarded as the end of “l’affaire Dreyfus.” ‘The 


‘affaire’ is over,” says The St. J/ames’s Gazette, “and the world 
is heartily thankful.” It continues: ‘France has definitively 
made her compromise between justice and intrigue. That such 
a compromise should be necessary in a civilized country is a 
fact most uncomfortably significant, and most profoundly to be 
regretted.” “The policy of amnesty,” observes The Spectator, 
“is essential to the welfare of France. It ought totriumph. To 
the Government it is a matter of life and death to get the Drey- 
fus question out of the way.” Zhe Saturday Review declares 
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that the Government deserves sympathy, and it continues: “It 
is very easy to object on general grounds of morality to the pro- 
posal to pass a sponge over the Dreyfus conspiracies and for- 
geries, but the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry have had to allow 
the guilty to escape and deny the innocent redress, under the old 
maxim that the safety of the republic is the supreme law.” 

As already noted, the bill has been strenuously resisted dur- 
ing the course of its passage by a number of those for whose 
benefit it is ostensibly designed. Zola wrote a letter, which ap- 
peared in the Aurore, characterizing the bill as infamous and a 
“supreme degradation of justice,” and warning President Lou- 
bet not to permit his term to be “tainted with the same stain 
that attached to the presidency of M. Félix Faure.” Major 
Cuignet, who played a prominent part in the Rennes court-mar- 
tial, which condemned Captain Dreyfus, wrote a letter to the 
premier accusing M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
having “produced in the so-called Panizzardi telegram shown to 
the court of cassation a forged document.” For refusing to reply 
to questions put to him by the minister with regard to these alle- 
gations of forgery, Major Cuignet has been sentenced to sixty 
days’ detention in a fortress. Moreover, a letter was written by 
Captain Dreyfus himself to the premier, in which the captain 
refers to a recent newspaper charge that he is the author of the 
famous letter written in 1894, “annotated by the German Em- 
peror and stolen from the German embassy,” indignantly deny- 
ing this authorship and asking for an inquiry.—7rans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


S predicted, the Government of China is in no hurry to 
make peace. China still hopes, and, remarks the l’os- 
sische Zeitung (Berlin), “not without reason,” that lack of unitv — 
among the powers will yet enable her to obtain some advan- 
tages. Meanwhile, the factions in China endeavor to use the 
present troubles for their own purposes. Kang Tu Wei, the 
leader of the so-called reform party, has addressed the ambassa- 
dors in Peking to the following effect : 


China’s misfortune is due to the fact that the Dowager-Em- 
press and such of her advisers as Tuan, Tung Lu, Ching, and 
Kan Ti are permitted to rule the country. Neither they nor their 
helpers must be permitted to negotiate for peace. The thing 
most needful is to arrest these reactionaries, to free the Emperor 
from their influence, and to enable him to choose his advisers for 
himself. The Southern viceroys are not to be trusted, as they 
are in league with Prince Tuan and furnish the court with 
money, arms, and ammunition. No peace can be lasting unless 
Prince Tuan and his helpers are arrested ; if they go free, they 
will declare that the allies ‘are, after all, powerless. The re- 
formers, on the other hand, are the friends of the Western na- 
tions and are anxious to introduce Western civilization. 


The Deutsche Tages Zeitung (Berlin) does not believe in the 
friendship of the reformers. It says: 


“The Chinese ‘reformers’ are as little to be trusted as the 
most conservative mandarins. The difference is merely that 
the latter believe they can get rid of the foreigners by force of 
arms, while the ‘reformers’ think they can do it in an easier 
way. They hope, no doubt, to accomplish much with the help 
of England, by whom they have always been assisted, while the 
conservatives trust mainly to Russia.” 

The Southern viceroys have certainly endeavored to prevail 
upon the court to return to Peking. That they could do more 
than petition the throne is doubtful. The Celestial Empire 
(Shanghai) suggests that they should bring the Emperor back 
by force; but they have not yet shown any disposition to pro- 
ceed to such a length. The firmness of the allies, as exhibited 
in executing undoubted leaders of the anti-foreign movement, 
has prevented the mandarins from “saving their faces, ” and the 
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Shen Pao (Shanghai) expresses itself (as quoted in 7he Japan 
Gazette) to the following effect : 


The fate of the Paoting-fu officials is not likely to encourage 
Prince Tuan and his associates to trust themselves with the al- 


lies. If they are 
ever apprehended, 
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One after another they are all right, indeed that when he was 
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—Fischietto, Turin. faithful servant 

urged him to com- 

mit suicide, but the viceroy loved life more than honor, and his 

people still lament the weakness which made him an object of 

ridicule in Western eyes. The Paoting-fu officials, having been 

executed by the foreigners, are still more disgraced. This might 

have been avoided had they taken their own lives, and it is to 

be hoped that others, for whom the allies are still clamoring, 
will take the warning ard prefer an honorable death. 


The London SfJectator complains that the British public, en- 
grossed entirely with the South African war, take little notice of 
the Chinese affair. Yet much is at stake there. There is even 
danger of military disaster if the trouble lasts long. This seems 
hardly in accord with the views of the Germans, who, with their 
more immediate allies, proceed with heavy hand against armed 
forces, Boxer or otherwise, wherever they gather. The diversity 
of interests of the various powers is described by Auguste Moi- 
reau in the Revue Bleue (Paris) substantially as follows: 


Russia’s aim is chiefly to extend her territory, to make herself 
mistress of Manchuria and Korea, and to exercise a permanent 
control over Northern China. Russia needs a well-ordered 
China, but a China which is weak and depends upon Russia for 
support. Japan, therefore, must be prevented from exercising 
great influence at the Chinese court, and Russia naturally does 
not wish that the powers should establish a new régime in 
China, as new men might be strong men, able to render China 
completely independent. Hence Russia must stay in the con- 
cert to prevent others from obtaining too much influence. 

Great Rritain has no great territorial interests in China, but 
her commercial interests are greater than those of all other pow- 
ers together. Not only the mother country but India is con- 
cerned about the trade with China. England therefore is anx- 
ious to preserve the integrity of China, and to prevent other 
powers from obtaining preponderating influence, as this might 
interfere with the freedom of trade. England needs above all 
the “open door.” She knows well enough that she can not main- 
tain her policy completely in the North; but she is determined 
to uphold it in the center and South, and altho Great Britain has 


no wish to hasten the partitioning of China, she can not ignore 


her stake in Central China. 

France has already a large share of what formerly was part of 
China in the South, and she exercises considerable influence in 
Kwangtung, Kwang-si, Yunnan, and Szechuen. To preserve 
this interest, France desires the integrity of China, but she also 
wishes the Chinese court to be influenced by Russia, confident 
that Russia will not permit intrigues which might be opposed to 
French interests. Moreover, France bas capitalistic interests in 
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the North which are most likely to thrive under Russian protec- 
tion. Besides, France has the not unimportant task to guard 
the Catholic missions. For along time she was the sole protec- 
tress of Christianity in the far East, and altho the other powers 
have now undertaken to look after their own missionaries, the 
influence and prestige which France retains as guardian of Cath- 
olic interests is still very considerable. 

Germany's interests in China are not ancient, but she has es- 
tablished a large commerce and shipping, and she has taken hold 
of the first occasion to obtain a foothold, a place where she is 
mistress as much as England, Russia, and France in the ports 
they have occupied. No doubt the ambition of William II. is to 
possess all Shantung, and perhaps Ngan Hwei and Kiang-su, an 
empire of forty to fifty millions of people who would be customers 
of Germany. Hence Germany can not wish to see a strong gov- 
ernment established in China. But neither does she desire the 
formal partitioning of China. Her interests can easily be guarded 
by exercising a little pressure at court, and by working the vice- 
roys of the provinces in which Germany wishes to establish her- 
self. The big German battalions are not without influence. 

American interests are purely commercial. American mis- 
sionaries have been persecuted and even killed, but the task of 
the Washington authorities was comparatively light, as it could 
be carried out in unison and with the help of the other powers. 
What the Americans desire most is that business should be re- 
sumed, under the principle of the open door; and for the sake 
of business they are quite willing to treat the semi-barbarous 
mandarins as if they could be trusted, and to affect to believe 
that the punishment of the guilty may be safely left to the Chi- 
nese court. 

Japan’s position, however great the interests which she has at 
stake, is not easy to define. Altho the Japanese beat the arro- 
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Li HUNG CHANG: “Come on, all of you; I have sugar for every one.” 
—Amsterdammer. 


gant Chinaman in 1894, they are now evidently anxious to pro- 
tect him, especially since Russia established herself at Port Ar- 
thur, England at Wei-hai-Wei, and Germany at Kiao Chou. 
Japan could probably have saved the ambassadors in Peking 
single-handed, but Russia would not permit her to do so, and 
Japan exercised wise self-restraint and took her place among the 
powers. But whether or not Japan would like to see China 
strong, is not easy totell. It may be supposed that Japan would 
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assist the Peking authorities in reforming China as Japan her- 
self has been reformed; but it is just as possible that Japan is 
influenced chiefly by the attitude®f Russia, and that the fate of 
Korea will shape her future action.—7rans/ations made for 
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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE first international political event of the new century was 

the formal institution, on New Year’s Day, of the new 

commonwealth of Australia, by the inauguration of the Earl of 

Hopetown as first governor-general. Impressive ceremonies 

were held in Sydney, the Duke of York figuring as the personal 
representative of the Queen. 

This federation is the culmination of a movement originating 
more than fifty years ago. Definite shape was first given to the 
idea in 1886, when a federal council met in Hobart, Tasmania. 
In 1890 a constitution was drafted, but it failed to secure the sup- 
port of all the colo- 
nies and the entire 
scheme lapsed till 
1898. Then a con- 
vention met in Mel- 








bourne and pre- 
pared the present 
constitution, which 
has been adopted by 
all the colonies and 
approved by Eng- 
land. 

The _ federation, 
which takes in all 
the Australian colo- 
nies, namely, New 
South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queensland, 
South Australia, 
West Australia, and 


THE BIGGEST JUMP OF THE CENTURY. North Australia, 
—Montreal Herald. forms a new com- 

















monwealth territori- 
ally nearly as large as the United States, omitting Alaska 
and our new dependencies. It has a white population of about 
4,000,000. Under the constitution, the executive power is vest- 
ed, as in Canada, in a governor-general, appointed by the 
crown, assisted by a cabinet to be known as the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Council. The parliament consists of two houses: a 
senate composed of six senators from each state, chosen for six 
years by direct popular vote; and a house of representatives, the 
members of which are elected for three years, the apportionment 
being according to population, each district having a minimum 
representation of five. A High Court of Justice hears appeals 
from the federal and the state supreme courts. Appeal may be 
had from the decisions of the High Court to the Privy Council of 
Great Britain except in “matters affecting the Australian consti- 
tution.” There is to be a federal capital situated in a federal 
district which shall have not less than one hundred square miles 
of area, and this capital city must not be within one hundred 
miles of Sydney. In the foreign relations of the new common- 
wealth, as in those of Canada, the assent of the imperial Gov- 
ernment is a sine gua non of all negotiations. 

Australia is the youngest of all the nations of the world. It is 
less than eighty years old. Hugh H. Lusk, in an article entitled 
“The New Power in the South Pacific” (in The North Ameri- 
can Review) sketches the history of its short national life as 
follows: 


“Seventy years ago, it existed only as a handful of adventu- 
rers, set down beside a penal settlement, where something like 
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twenty thousand banished criminals were expiating their offenses. 
against society. Fifty years ago, it was a pastoral community, 
whose flocks were scattered widely over the fringe of an unex 
plored country, supposed by most people to be a vast desert, and 
looked upon, even by its own little band of pioneers, as only fit 
for growing sheep and cattle, free to roam over its wide plains. 
To-day, it is a people, small in numbers; even now, when com- 
pared with the size of its territory, blit energetic, enterprising, 
ambitious, and already wealthy beyond the experience of other 
countries or the dreams of most other nations. They have occu- 
pied the belt of land that encircles their continental island over 
a coast line of eight thousand miles; they have pénetrated and 
explored the great interior plains of the country, till they have 
everywhere ascertained its general character; they have estab- 
lished agriculture suited to its varied climates; they have discov- 
ered and developed mineral treasures hardly surpassed in rich- 
ness elsewhere in the world; they have opened harbors large 
enough to contain the navies of the world; they have built cities. 
that rival most of those to be found in the oldest countries. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the achievements of the people of 
Australia in the last seventy years are unsurpassed by those of 
almost any other nation.” 


At the time of their consolidation, Mr. Lusk further declares, 
the people of Australia “find themselves, man for man, the 
wealthiest of any nation in the world.” Last year the total value 
of the products of all the colonies amounted to $550,000, 000, or 
$137 per caput, “a sum probably twice as great as that represent- 
ing the average earnings in any European nation,” and at least 
half as great again, according to Mr. Lusk, as in the United 
States. From investments in Australia, the mother country 
draws an annual interest of $72,000,000. In addition, England 
finds in Australia “her best customer for the goods she produces, 
and, with the single exception of India, among all her posses- 
sions, quite her largest supplies with the raw material which she 
manufactures.” 

The Australian press has been practically a unit in demanding 
federation and in approving the constitution as adopted. The 
Sydney Worning Herald declares that “the island continent 
shouts for joy,” and calls for,some monument to commemorate 
federation. Zhe Weekly News (Auckland, New Zealand) de- 
clares that New Zealand would like to join the union: ‘‘We 
would far rather be one among its brethren than lord it over 
Fiji.” The Canadian papers congratulate the new common- 
wealth and, in the far East, 7he Celestial Empire (Shanghai) 
says: 

“Never have British colonies been so close to the mother’s 
heart as they are at this moment. They have fought for her, 
and bled for her. They have given their best and noblest to die 
for her, and the indissoluble bond of blood relationship has been 
rendered trebly binding by the spilling of many of those ‘ruddy 
drops which warm’ the heart of England and Australia alike.” 

This paper also points out that Australia “must, of necessity, 
have a controlling power upon the future of the Pacific.” 

Turning to the journals of the mother country, we find only 
cordial approval of the federation and well wishes for its future. 


“Never was the bond that unites the Australian people to their 
motherland stronger than now,” says 74e Times (London) ; “as 
they pass the threshold of a new and larger political life, the 
British empire enters with them on a new and on a grander 
stage of imperial development.” 

The continental European journals generally content them- 
selves with recording the fact of federation, without comment. 
The Areuz-Zeitung (Berlin), however, devotes a ‘‘ leader” to the 
new commonwealth, in the course of which it says: 

“There is some natural misapprehension lest what Germans 
call ‘Americanismus,’ that is, a contempt for historically estab- 
lished international and treaty law, as well as the encroachment 
of capitalism upon politics, may be displaced by ‘ Australian- 
ismus,’ which is merely a more intense form of the same thing.” 

The questions that will first press for settlement when the new 
parliament meets are the tariff and the location of the federal 
capital.— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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“MUSIC IN THE HOME” 


Is the title of a handsome illustrated brochure pub- 
lished by The Aeolian Co., 18 West 23d street, of this 
c'ty. It tells of the Pianola, the much-commented- 
upon piano player—how it is operated, and the 
reasons for its great popularity. 

The booklet also contains a list of some of the 
music which every one, with the aid of this remark- 
able invention, can play upon his or her piano. 

The pamphlet is sent to any address by the Aeolian 
Co. on receipt of two cents for postage. 


PIAN Do You Want a 


Genuine Bargain 
We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 


tenting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
as we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
Pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 
Prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terms 
of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you. New 
large size mahogany pianos, with dolin attach t, $175, 
sent anywhere on easy payments. Write at once for complete 
list and full particulars. You can make a great saving by secur- 
ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 
resented. LYON & HEALY, 46 Adams 8t., Chicago. 


The World’s Largest Music House, 


100 YISiBENS 35 


name and address, latest style. Order filled day received 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the price. Special induce- 
ments to Agents. Booklet ‘CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E, J, SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. €O., DEPT 10, ST.. LOUIS, MO. 



























CURRENT POETRY. 


To a Cynic. 
By May BROWN LOomMIs. 


Tell me why music stirs my soul with bliss, 
Stay the deep waters of the restless sea, 
Fathom the mystery ina baby’s eyes, 
Then bid me cast out faith and follow thee. 


Shall I shrink cowed beneath thy mocking glance 
Who canst not tell how grows a blade of grass? 
Since thou art powerless their place to fill, 
Leave ine my dreams, and onward let me pass. 


Ah faith, hope, love, and even chastened grief ! 
They ne’er shall vanish at thy stern command. 
Thou wouldst have taken from me all Life’s best, 

In leaving only what I understand. 
—Harper’s Magazine (December). 





Epigrams. 
DISPARITY. 
My eyes have seen you, yet they know ycu not, 
Our toils how similar, how wide apart! 
You labor in a healthy garden plot, 
I plow bare furrows in the fields of Art! 
HAPPINESS. 
He loved, when weary threw his love away, 
Nor ever found it more, but every day 
Happier he grew, light-hearted, sound, and whole, 
For with his love he cast aside his soul. 
LOVE. 
You gave me what you had; the gift was small 
And worthless, yet tho one more worthy came, 
I, when he gave me his tremendous all, 
Kept yours, and cast his treasure to the flame. 
—London Academy. 





A Wilderness Lullaby. 
By HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


[The Indian words are sung to a soothing melody by 
mothers of the Winnebago tribe living on the shore of 
the Missouri in northern Nebraska. Their literal trans- 
lation is, ‘‘ To sleep go, little Brother; good little one, go 
to sleep, go to sleep.”] 

Purple and gold in the sunset glow, 
The undulant prairie rolls 

Its waves to the west, 

Where cloudlets rest 
Like the Islands of Happy Souls. 


Dusky and still as the pointed sails 
Becalmed at the river’s bend, 

Stand Indian homes 

On grassy domes, 
And the camp fires’ wreaths ascend. 


Cradling a wilderness babe to rest, 
A little gay hammock swings, 

Tike New Moon’s boat 

In air afloat, 
While the mother her lullaby sings. 


“ Hi-sunk nink ha-mo-o nigajé, 
Ho chin-chin pin nink, 
Ha-mo-o, ha-mo-o. 


“ Oh, hush thee now, little Brother. 
Thy bright eyes droop 
So low, so low. 


“ The red sun’s smile on the prairie 
That fell like a rose 
Is fading slow. 


“ Then close thine eyes, little Brother - 
The wise Owlet cries, 
‘To dreamland go!’” 


Melting from vision like wind-swept sails 
Or gold of the sunset sky, 
The camps disappear, 
Yet oft I hear 
In a dream-song that low lullaby— 
That wilderness lullaby : 


“ Hi-sunk nink ha-mo-o nigajé, 
Ho chin-chin pin nink, 
Ha-mo-o, ha-mo-o.”’ 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


INCE the announce- 
ment last month of 
the Winter Reduced 
Price Sale, several hun- 
dred pieces of suitings 
and cloakings have been 
closed out. There is { 
still a rich assortment, 
but it can last only a few 
weeks more. 

What is this Sale? It 
is an offer to make to 
order, in the newest 
styles, Suits, Cloaks 
and Skirts at one-third 
less than regular prices. 
It is a mutual advantage 
by which you receive 
fashionable garments 
made to order at unusual- 
ly low prices even for us, 
and we make room for 
our large Spring stock— 
and gain your friendship. 
Almost all of our styles 
and materials share in the 
reduction. These offer- 
ings and others: 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; former price, 
$10; reduced to $6.67. $15 Suits reduced to 
$10; $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price $6.50; re- 
duced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $s. 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former price $7; 
reduced to $4.67. $9 Jackets reduced to $6. 

$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7; reduced to 
$4.67. $8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Long Jackets, Etc. 


Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent /ree 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered there- 
from should not please you, send it back. We w/// 
refund your money. Be sure to say that you wish 
the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples 

Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 7th. Write now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as it is 
issued. Be sure to say that you wish the new Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 




















BEST&CO 


Fine Dress Suits 


For Boys and Youths. 





Evening Dresses 
For Misses and Children 


Correct styles for all ages, from 4 to 33 
years, at the lowest prices; also 


Shoes, Neckwear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, etc., 
to match, 
Special attention is called to the assortment 
of Fancy Suits for small children, suitable for 


Dancing School, Parties, etc.,—styles that W) 
cannot be found elsewhere. 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


An Appeal.—Lapy: “And you just eke outa 
scanty subsistence, do you?” 

DusTY RHODES: “Yes, ’m. Won’t you please 
help me to eke ?”"—Puck. 





An Obliging Answer.—OLD Maip: “Is this a 
smoking-compartment, young man?” 
OBLIGING PASSENGER: “No, mum. ‘Igher up!” 


‘  ) —Punch. 





tration of the rapidity with which sound travels is 
afforded by the spread of the average popular 
song.— Puck. 





‘A Bird in the Hand.—“ Ma, is there any pie 


can’t have it.” “You are mistaken, ma. I’ve had 
it."— 77t-Bits. 





A Reasonable Consequence.—FIRST Boy: 
“Your little baby brother hasn’t any hair.” 

SECOND Boy: “No; the doctor what brought 
him was bald.”—Smart Set. 








Prepared.—VISITOR: “What’s become of old 
Sam Bungs?” 

LONGSHOREMAN BILLY: “Dead, sir—died of ’art 
disease. A visitor gave hima shillin’ very sudden. 
My ’art’s werry strong, sir.”— 77t-Bits. 





At the Front.—Lapvy: “Well, what do you 
want?” 

TRAMP: “Leddy, believe me, I’m no ordinary 
beggar. I was at the front——” 

LAbyY (with interest) : “Really——” 

TRAMP: “Yes, ma’am; but I couldn’t make any- 
body hear, so I came round to the back.”—Punch. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


CHINA. 


January 7.—Prince Ching, in answer to the 
orders from the Imperial court not to sign 
the joint note, tells the Emperor that it is 
now too late to refuse. 

Count von Waldersee states that the request 
of China for cessation of military expeditions 
can not at present be complied with. 


January 8.—A proposal has been made by the 
United States to transfer the consideration 
of indemnity tosome point outside of Peking, 
as Washington. 


January 1o—The Chinese plenipotentiaries at 
Peking sign the joint note. 
The United States withdraws the proposal to 
transfer negotiations from Peking to Wash- 
ington. 


January 12.—The Chinese peace commissioners 


at Peking receive another order to sign the 
joint note of the Powers. 


January 13.—The joint note of the Powers has 
finally been signed by the Chinese peace 
commissioners. 

Reports from Shanghai state that a French 
force has defeated the Boxers near Pao-Ting- 
Fu, killing a thousand of them. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
January 7.— General Kitchener reports a British 


reverse near Lindley, in the Orange River | 


Colony. 


General Babington is said to have defeated 
two Boer commandos in the Transvaal. 


The editor of the Afrikander organ Ons Land, 
at Cape Town, is arrested for sedition. 


January 10.—General Kitchener reports deter- 
mined attacks by the Boers on British posts 
along the Delagoa Bay railway, which were 
repulsed. 


Five thousand Boers are said to be “trekking” 
west into the heart of Cape Colony. 


January 11.—General Kitchener reports an at- 
tack by Boers upon the British post at 
Machadodorp, in the Transvaal, which was 
repulsed. 


- The Cape Colony invaders are said to be 
\ breaking up into small bands. 


January 13.—General Kitchener reports that 
1,400 Boers attacked two stations on the rail- 
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“The best work of its kind extant”’—GEN. LEW WALLACE. 


Ghe INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia @ Year Books 


@ [SOR all classes of readers, and for office and school use 
this is a practical convenient up-to-date reference work. 
It treats satisfactorily every subject whose importance entitles 


iets dna it to a place there, gives information from the earliest period 
ation to the present year, and embraces every branch of knowledge. 
Cyclopedias The. facts are easily accessible, concise, yet comprehensive, 
in exchange well arranged, accurate, unprejudiced, international, and up- 


to-date. The hunting has been done, and here is the wheat 
winnowed from the chaff. It is just the work required by the 
If yours is student, the professional man, the busy merchant, the public 
unsatisfactory speaker, the schoolboy or girl. It has been officially adopted 


for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
tered us to and Philadelphia. 
ma 


uotations “We findthe INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA invaluable as a constant and daily 
q F reference.”’—CHAS. R. SKINNER, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Albany, N.Y. 


IT ISA LIBRARY INITSELF. 17 ROYAL VOLVMES. 


The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
es payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 


DODD, MEAD @ CO., Publishers, NEW YORK---CHICAGO. 




















1 ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


' 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BOXx—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
™ hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ esc. Children’s 2gc. By mail or at dealers, Send for free booklet ** Tooth Truths.” | 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, 














Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘*‘ When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and overwork, | 
itis of the greatest value to me.” | 








PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS. pceutee by U.S. War and Navy departments. Only : 
medal and award at World's Fair. Beautiful models, for family as well as j 

sportsmen's use. Sails, centreboards. rudders. Packs in smal! case. Send 6c. for uy 

P cat. 50 engravings. King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Made of fine cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard, A box of ro collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 30 cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 
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KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz’’ stamped on the back, show- | 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on re st. 


KREMENTZ & CO: 














63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


way between Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
but were driven back and are being pursued. 
General Kitchener also reports that three 
agents of a Boer peace committee were | 
flogged and one shot in De Wet’s laager, by | 
order of the Boer commandant. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


January 8.—President Deschanel is reelected by | 
the French chamber of deputies, after a close | 
contest with Henri Brisson. 


January 10.—The French Senate reelects M. 
Fallieres president without opposition. 


January 11.—In Copenhagen, it is reported that 
negotiations for the sale of the Danish West | 
Indies to the United States are nearing com- 
pletion. 


January 13.—Lord Lionel Cecil, half brother of 
Marquis of Salisbury, dies at London. 


Domestic. 


CONGRESS. 
January 7.—Senate.: In considering the army re- 
organization bill, the amendment providing | 
for a veterinary corps is defeated. 


January 8.--House: The Burleigh seaggerticn. 
ment bill is passed, providing for a House of | 
386 instead, as at present, of 357 members. | 


January 9.—Senate: The action of the House in | 
abolishing the army canteen is concurred in | 
by a vote of 34 to 15. | 

January 10.—Senate: Amendments authorizing | 

the retirement of General Shafter asa major- 

general and Fitzhugh Lee and James H. Wil- 
son as brigadier-generals, are adopted. 


January 11.—Senate: The Burleigh reapportion- 
ment bill is passed just as it came from the 
House and is sent to the President for signa- 
ture. 


Senator Hoar’s amendment to the army reor- 
ganization bill, proposing an attempt to con- 
ciliate the Filipinos, is defeated. 

Hfouse : One hundred and seventy private pen- 
sion bills are passed. 


January 12—Senaée : Business is suspended while 
eulogies of the late Senator Cushman K. 
Davis are delivere@y Senators Lodge, Hoar, 
Pettigrew, and others. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


January 9.—The Connecticut Genera), Assembly 
convenes, 7 


January 10.—Senator W. E. Chandler is defeated 
in the Republican legislative caucus at Con- 
cord, N. H., Judge H. E. Burnham being 
nominated United States Senator on the first 
ballot. 

St. Louis reports 10,000 cases of grip. 


Rear-Admiral J. S. Phelps (retired) dies in 
New York of pneumonia, 

January 12.—The State Department receives of- 
fficial notice that the amendments to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty are under considera- 
tion at the Foreign Office in London. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIFS. 
January 7.—PAilippines : General MacArthur or- 





ders the deportation to Guam of a number 
of Filipino generals and subordinate officers, | 
who have assisted the insurgents. 


The first municipal election is held successfully 
at Bagnio, Province of Benguet, Luzon. 


January 8.—Cuba: The mayor of Santiago de | 
Cuba is removed from office on charge of | 
irregularity in the conduct of municipal | 
affairs. | 


January 10.—Cuba: The Cuban Constitutional | 
Convention decides to give universal suf- 
frage to the future republic. 


January 11.—PAilip~pines: In a hearing before 
the Philippine commission at Manila repre- 
sentative Filipinos oppose a proposed law 
permitting religious teaching in the public 
schools after school hours, while a Catholic 
committee urges the adoption of the law. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so. It wears to the 
thinness of a wafer. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 





sell it, especially druggists. 
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"THE plague of lamps is 


the breaking of chim- 
neys; but that can be avoided. 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “ pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “pearled’’—a 
trade-mark. Cylinder tops 
are etched in the glass— 
“MACBETH PEARL GLASS” — 


another trade-mark. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Prevents 
Baldness 


Price 
ONE DOLLAR 
Iry it six months; if not found 
as represented, return it and 
monev. will be refunded. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Dept. F. 
642 Broadway, N. Y.- 

















Every Man Who Wishes to Shave 


with ease and pleasure owes it to himself to be fully in- 
formed about the excellence and smooth-cutting quality of 
our MASTERPIECE RAZOR, which we sell in pairs 
for $5.00, ready to put on the face. They are all a man 
can want; rightly named, stand the test on any beard, 
leave the skin like velvet; suitable 
for a tender skin or wiry beard ; 
shave with the greatest possible 
ease, possess every 
degree of comfort; 
carefully se- 
lected 











and absolutely necessary to a man who wants sterling 
quality. We sell razors exclusively; we make them, we 
— them, we hone them, put themin cutting order ready 
or use—that has been our specialty. We have no agents, 
we deliver free, we sell direct to the consumer, we warrant 
every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and have but © 
one price. Our pamphlet, ‘“ All About Good Razors,’’ 
mailed anywhere on receipt of a 2c. stamp. 


C. Klauberg & Bros,, 173 William St., New York. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free!’ R of 76 years’ experience. 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES 
INSIGNIFICANT COMPARED 
WITH THIS ONE. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, who make daily use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, could be assembled together it would 
make an army that would outnumber our army of 
one hundred thousand by at least five to one. 

Meu and women, who are broken down in health, 
are only a part of the thousands who use this popular 
pr arn mee the greater number are people who are 

air health but who know that the way to keep 
well is to keep the digestion perfect and use Stuart's 
Tablets as regularly as meal time come to insure good 
digestion and proper assimilation of food 

Prevention is always better than cure ‘and disease 
can find no foothold if the digestion is kept in good 
working order by the daily use of Stuart's Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif.. says: 
used and recommended Stuart's Tablets because 
there is nothing like them to keep the stomach right.” 


Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer S8t., Pittsburg, Pa., |» 


writes: ‘* I wish everyone to know how grateful I am 
for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I suffered for a lon 
time and did not know what ailed me. I lost fles 
right along until one day I noticed an advertisement 


of these tablets and immediately bought a 50 cent 


box at the drug store. I am only on the second box 
and am gaining in flesh and color. I have at last 
found something that has reached my ailment.”’ 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: ‘‘I was 
taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot weather of 
the past summer. After ten days of constant dizzi- 
ness I went to our local physician, who said my liver 
was torpid and I had overheated my blood ; he doc- 
tored me for two weeks without much im rovement ; 
I finally thought of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab'ets (w hich 
I had used long before for various bad feelings) and 
the first three tablets helped me 

‘They are easily the best allaround family medicine 
I ever used.’ 

The army of people who take Stuart's Tablets are 
mostly eo in fairly good health, and who keep 
well by taking them regularly after meals. They 
contain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic or injuri- 
ous drugs, simply the natural peptones and digestives 
which every weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
— one in United States, Canada and Great 





A lawyer of Washington, 
D. C., National Safe Deposit 
Building, writes: 

“I have been taking Tar- 
tarlithine for an attack of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism and 
it has benefited me very notice- 
ably, relieving all pain and 


stiffness of the joints.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


“ MCKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.>> 


** Have |. 








For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


write 


N. Y., U.S.A. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Army of Health 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department’ should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 531. 
By A. CORRIAS. 


A Prize-Winner. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 




















White—Seven Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 532. 
First Prize in Pest? Hirlop Tourney. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


























White—Seven Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 526 (December 29). 


























Q—Kt 3 QxPch Q x Kt P, mate 
I. 2. ._—_——_- 
K—B 4 K—Q 3 
onckes Q—Q s, mate 
2, ——_—— 3. ——-—— 
K—Q 5 
seanse QxP —Q 5, mate 
i —— 2. — 3. -——_—_ 
P—K 5 Any 
vargas P—K 3ch Q x P, mate 
1, ——— 2. —— — 
P—Q 3 K—B 4 (must) 
pense Q—K 3ch Q—B 3, mate 
—$——— oc ene 
P—Q 4 K x P (must) 
coceee Q—Q 3ch Q—Q 5, mate 
I 2. ——_ —. 
P—Kt 5 K-—-B 4 (must) 
ieee QxKtP, ch P—K 4, mate 
I 2. ee 
Px P K—Q 4 (must) 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. [. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pay H. W. 
Barry, Boston; C. R. Oldham, Moundgwille, W. 
Va.; the Rev. F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, C.2 Bi 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, 


Mass.; A Knight, me age Tex.; W. R. Coumbe, 

Lakeland, Fla.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 

N. Weil, Calhoun, Ky.; O. Cc. Brett. Humboldt. 
Kan.; F. F. O., Amherst, Va.; S. W. Shaw, Midna- 
ore, Can.; F. F. Carroll, Aiken, S ; 


V harton, Sherman, Tex.; W. W. Smith, Ran- 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly and 
ermanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N'Y , will send a trial bottie of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine’ FREE and PREPAID to any reader of Lirzrary 
Dicrst. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and_pros- 

tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 
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HAVASMOKE: 


: 
! 








The above ae act representation of a package of 
twenty-five * Hat 10ke”’ Porto Rican Cigars. They are 
packed in the native style in tissue paper and tin-foiled 
packages, in order to preserve the delicacy of their 

avor and aroma, and are imported by us direct from 
the factory in San Juan. Every package bears the Cus- 
tom House rene f ~— .and as an after-dinner smoke 
they are con .- in every respect to the 
higher cost Hav ~ ae heir quality, fragrance and 
senqnes are appreciated by every lover of fine tobacco. 
our dealer cannot supply you as yet, we will for- 
oak you a roil, charges prepaid, upon receipt of two 
dollars. If you are not satisfied with them you can re- 
turn them and money will be refunded. Address 


NELSON B. CLARK & CO., Importers, 
29 Central Street, - - - Boston, Maas. 


aaa} ~~ 








Artistic Dens and Cozy Corners 


Dens, Cozy Corners, Oriental Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Lodge Rooms, and in fact any wall or corner 
that may properly be decorated with relief models 
can be fitted up most artistically and inexpensively 
from our collection of Papier Mache Art Models,4@ 
few of which are shown above. Superiority of Papier 
Mache over metal or plaster reproductions are: 
takes more artistic finish; does not chip, peel, or 
break; and greater than all, it weighs but 1-10th to 
1-20th as much as plaster or metal. . 


806, is 82x30 inches, finish antique or 
Armor bright iron, by express peopaid $5. 00 


Hi 852, 853, 854, 856, life size, in 
Oriental Heads colors, Wt. 6 02Z., express paid, each $2.00 


Bend for ‘‘Artistic Decorations,”’ a booklet showing our entire 
collection. If your dealer will not supply you, remit 
direct to us. Reference, First National Bank, Milwaukee 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE’ WORKS, 400 E. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A weekly journal deyoted to dis- 
Che Challenge] cussion of the relation of modern 
thought to socialism. | F 


or same 
ple copy write H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Readers of Tam Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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dolph-Macon College, 

‘Towne, West Edmeston, 
York City ; D. G. Harris, Mieniphis ; W. J. sid, New 
Richmond, "Va.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; A. 
R. Hann, "Denton, "Fex.: mm. Renshaw, Rich- 
mond, Va.; H. A. Seade, Mahomet, II1.; R. J. Wil- 
liams, Ashland, Pa; 1b. Schandi, Corning; Ark.; 
A. Wolodarsky, New Haven. 


Comments : “Rather tame, for the last of the 
century "—I. W. B.; “Thoa rather unnatural po- 
sition, still this is very economical, beautiful, and 
altogether astonishing—multum in parvo "_ H. 

Bb; “Fine, and of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty "CR O; “A jewel—half-a-dozen clean 
mates, and key not very easy ”"—F. H. J.; “With 
so few pieces to introduce so much variety. two 
excellent ‘tries,’ and a good key, is a clever 
achievement "—W. W.; “Simple, beautiful, wiry 
<-K 7 comes within -~ of mating’ Peon RK. 

“Rather monotonous ”"— C.; “First rate but 
for the oft- recurring O—( ; mate "—G. D.; “Not 
worthy of a first a8 W.; “A good Pawn- 
demonstration ” —O. B; «Very interesting "— 


I. 


aepeeee. Va. 
yee 


In addition to those reported, A. R. H. got 524, 
25, 526, 527; H. A. S. and A. W., 526 and 527; Prof. 
k H Dabney, University of Virginia, and P. J. 
Smith, Covington, Tenn., 526; S. W. S., and H. 
Sleeper, Meriden, N. H., 527; D. G. H, Bell’s 
Problem. 


ERRATUM. 


The Key-move of 522 was incorrectly given. It 
should be Kt—Kt 3, instead of Kt—K 3. 


How Lasker Lost. 


The following two games were won against Mr. 
Lasker in the simultaneous play at the City of 
London Chess-Club : 


Tennison Gambit. 





LASKER, GIBBONS, LASKER, GIBBONS, 
en p ey QR ‘ Black. 
rr-Ni4 a 4 sq D—-Y3 
* Kt_0'B3 Ke_K B R 3," ae 
3 Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 ns — sq 
4 B—K Kts5 P—K 3 18 Kt 2 Rx 
5 KtxP B—K 2 19 P—K Kt 3 ke 
6Bx Kt BxB 20 R—Qs (K 6)x P 
7 K Kt—B 3 Castles 21BxPch K—Rsq 
8 B— Fi Kt—Q B3 |22Kt—Q4 R—B7 
9P—QB3 P—Q4 23 3-2 k —Kt4 
to Kt—Kt3 P— 24 P— 4 Q-—R3 
1Px txP nie Kt 6 —B4 
° KtxKt Bx oe of . OxB 
27QxQ x 
14 3 QostiesQR ~Q Oh 3 Resigns (a) 


(a) We believe this gambit is the invention of 
ayoung American. Black gets a very good game 
here, especially after 1o. P—K 4 his is fol- 
lowed up forcibly in several ways. 


Queen’s Gambit. 


LASKER. JONES. LASKER, JONES. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
a4 QxB og B3 


x P— P—Q 4 
seh, P—K 3 —k, P— Ba 
3 Kt—Q B 3 Kt—K B 3 16 “ee F 


4B—Kts5s B—Ke 1 P — Cot 

5 P—K 3 Castles ro Rex xQ Kt 

6 Kt—K B3Q Krt—Q 2 txQBP ‘= “7 
7Q—B2 —Q Kt 3 x Kt a B sq 
8PxP KtxP —Kt5 04 
9BxB Ktx B ~ xe Kt— 

10B—Q 3 P—KR3 23K—B2 Kt—B ; 

rr B— R—Kt sq 24QR-Qsq K R—Q sq 


12 Kt-Q Kt6B—Kt 2 


and wins (a) 
13 KtxRP BxB 





(a) In this games a piece is lost by the Champion | 
in a peculiar way, but the game is deep and there | 


is some play of high interest. 


The score and notes are from Zhe 7imes, Lon- | 


don, 
Murray’s Mate. 


In a game played recently, the following posi- 
tion was brought about : 


WHITE (11 pieces): K on Q Rsq; Kts on K Bs} 


and K R6; RsonK B7zandK Kt sq; Pson K 3,K 
B 2K R5,Q04,QKt3,QR2. 

BLACK (11 pieces): K on K 2sq; QonQ6; Bs 
on QB7and QR6; Rson K B sqandQR sq; Ps 
onK R2, Q4,QB3, QKt2, QR 3. 

Murray Marble (White) says: “Black had just 
played Q—Q 6, and I was about to resign, when I 
saw I had mate in three.” 


Chess-Nuts. 


The B. C. M. tells us that Mrs. W. J. Baird, the 
Queen of Chess, has in contemplation the publi- 
cation ofa volume comprising 500 specimens of 
her compositions, and adds: “We do not remem- 
ber, with the exception of S. Loyd, any composer 
issuing such a large number of compositions in 
one collection.” 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 
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Chicass She Slobe “Wernicke Co. 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes 
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. CASES 


An Ideal Book Case for the Home 


Handsome, convenient. A sys- 
tem of units, fitted with dust- 
proof, cushion-closing, self-retir- 
ing doors; greatest device ever 
putona book case. Furnished in 
grades and prices tosuit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in 
stock by dealers in principal 
cities. Send for list and illus- 
trated booklet 100-K. 


“G-W” pays the freight 


Boston 
London 
Cincinnati 
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a page book, *The Ori 

the largest and most instructive book of its kind ever 
published, sent FREE to any address for 6 cts. in stamps 
to cover postage. Ask also for a FREE sample copy of 


" STAMMER 


Our new Institute a accommodation for one hundred 
°¢, students. 


Faci ities for training unequaled elsewhere. 


», Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8. Pingree, Gov. of Mich. ; 
» Hon. Wm. C. Maybury. 

—_ MacArthur, D. bd., 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ms or of Detroit; Rev. Rober 
.. D., Pastor Calvary Baptist 


urch, New York chy “prot. Thos. C. Trueblood, 


Additional references furnished on request. Our 200- 
gin and Treatment of Stammering,” 


The Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively for 


persons who stammer. Address, 
THE LEWIS PHONO-METRIC INSTITUTE,96 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich., U. 8. A. 





We give reduced rates 

a j ornia eap ates, be Household Goods to 

points in California, 

Oregon, Washin ington and Colorado. W he i our rates before 
you ship. Send for Map of California and Los Angeles FREE. 


| TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT (0., 38 Market Street, Chicago, Il. | 





CUT A FIGURE 
IN THE WORLD 


We teach mechanics the theory of their work; help 
misplaced people to change 
their work ; enable young 
people to support them- 
selves while learning 

@ profession, 
250,000 students and 
graduates in Mechanical, 
Electrical, Steam and 
Civil Engineering, Tele- 
graphy, Architecture, 
Stenography, Book-keep= 
7 ing, ete. Write for circu- 
s~ lar and mention subject in 

which interested. 
International 





Established 1891, 
Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 1202 Scranton,Pa, 








MEMORY TRAINING. 


A complete and Practical System for 

Developing 7 Confirming the Mem- 

|ory. By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Glass) 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.2 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
| Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
Mention THE LITERARY DIGEST 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL for Young Boys 


ESSEX FELLS, CALDWELL, N. J. 
Our aim the best in the boy—body, mind, character. 
EASTER TERM JAN. 2. J. R. CAMPBELL. 














THE GREATEST OF ALL CHURCH PROBLEMS 
WHY MEN DO NOT A bold, vigorous, and fair- 
minded discussion. By Rev. 
G0 TO CHURCH Cortland Myers. 16mo,60cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 
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COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTICATE. 


$20 to $35 






Rotgerenceyy LET US 
Required. 


NO CAPITAL. 






PROPOSITION. 


an honest, legitimate enterprise, backed by 


START YOU. WRITE 





an old, reliable, responsible firm, 
capital $100,000.00 


BIG PROFITS 








New, Quick Process. Easily and Quickly 


Learned by Anyone. 


We Manufacture Complete 






Royal Silver Outfit in Operations. 


Why Slave Longer for Someone Else 


to make a profit out of you? Remember your em- 
ployer will only pay you a salary as long as he makes 
a profit out of your labor. 

Why not go in business for yourself, reap all the 
profits and get a standing in your community ? 

In this era every bright man and woman is looking 
to own a business, to employ help and to make money. 
It is just as easy to make money for yourself as it is 
to coin money for some grasping employer who pays 
you a small salary. 

If you are making less than $35.00 weekly it will 
pay you ba vent : = S$ announcement, for it will not 
ae oe again in r. 

f honest and Sedanrions. we will start you 
in this profitable business, We will teach you abso- 
lutely free how to conduct it. 


Here’s What Others Are 

Mr. Reed made $88.16 the first three days. 
Mr. Cox writes: ‘* Get all I can do. plate 30 sets a day. 
Elegant business.. Customers happy.’’ Mr. Vance 
a from $30.00 to $40.00 worth of goods per week. 

r. Smith says: “Sold three outfits last week. 
Profits $35.00.” Our agents are all making money, 
so Can vou. 

Gentlemen and Ladies positively make 
$20.00 to #35.00 and expenses weekly at home 
or traveling doing plating and selling Prof. Gray’s 
new line guaranteed plating outfit for doing the 
finest of plating on Watches, Jewelry. Table- 
ware, Knives, Forks, eg ae Bicycles, 
Sewing Machines, swo volvers ; in fact, 
all kinds of metal goods. Heavy plate warranted. 
No experience necessary. 

Demand for Plating is Enormous. You can do 
business at nearly every house, store, office or fac- 
tory. Every family has from $2.00 to $10.00 worth of 
tableware, ides jewelry, bicycles, watches. etc., 
needing plating, Every jewelry, repair shop, dentist, 





DON'T FAIL TO 
WRITE TO-DAY, 





surgeon, undertaker, manufacturer, college, hotel, 
merchant, retail store wants plating done. 

You can do plating so cheap that every person 
wants their goods plated. You won’tneed to canvass. 
Secure your outfit and appointment. Put out your 


Factory and Warehouse of Gray & oe, Coe 
nati, Ohio. Capital $100,000.00. ploy 
200 to 300 people daily. 


sign, do a little plating for your friends, and quickly 
ba will be favored with all the goods you can plate. 

f desired, you can hire boys for $3.00 per week to do 
the plating the same as we do and solicitors to gather 
up goods to be plated for a small share of the profits. 





Traveling Outfit for Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. 





WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION, ANYWAY 


AND EXPENSES #? "nh cor: 
WEEKLY 





TO-DAY 


vw Annual Income $1000 to $1500 


NO HUMBUG, FAKE OR TOY 


Shop Outfit for Gold, Silver an” 
Nickel Plating. 






TREMENDOUS PROFITS. 


To plate 6 teaspoons requires about 2 cents’ worth 
of metal and chemicals, 6 knives, forks or tablespoons 
about 3 cents’ worth. Agents usually charge from 
25 to 50 cents per set for plating teaspoons ; from 50 
cents to $1.00 for tablespoons, forks and knives. We 
allow you to set your own price for plating. You 
have no competition. 

The Royal Silver Outfit, Prof. Gray’s Famous 
Discovery, New Dipping Process, latest, quickest, 
easiest method known. Tableware plated by simply 
dipping in melted metal, taken out instantly with fin- 
est, most brillicnt beautiful plate deposi ready to 
deliver. Thick plateevery time. Guaranteed to wear 
5 to 10 years, A boy plates 200 to 300 pieces 
tableware ——— from $20.00 to $30.00 worth of 
goods. No polishing or grinding necessary neither be- 
fore nor after plating. 

Let us-start you fn business for yourself. Don’t 
delay a single day. Be your own boss. Be a 
money-maker. We do all kinds of plating ourselves. 
Have had years of experience, manufacture our own 
goods, send our outfits out complete, everything 
ready for use. 

e are an old established firm. Capital 
#100,000.00. Been in business for years. Know 
exactly what is required. Furnish complete outfits 
the same as we ourselves use. Customers always 
have the benefit of our experience. 

We teach you everything, furnish receipts, 
formulas and trade secrets free, so that failure 
is next to impossible. t 

We are responsible and arantee everything. 
Reader, here is a chance of a lifetime to go in busi- 
ness for yourself. Now is the time to make money, 


FREE—Write Us To-day 


for our new plan and proposition, also valuable in- 
formation, how the plating is done. Write to-day so 
we can start you at once. Sample of plating 
by our Outfits for 2-cent stamp. 


Write Toy to GRAY & CO., Plating Works, 878 Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Above firm is thoroughly reliable and will do just as they agree. The outfits are jus 


er this one of the best paying businesses we have yet heard of.— 
ye Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicust are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. t 
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GOV’T LUNCHES. 
Eminent Doctor Orders Grape-Nuts. 


An old physician in Washington, D. C., comments 
on the general practice government employes have of 
taking with them, for luncheon. buttered rolls and a 
variety of non-nutritious artic..3; of food which they 
bolt down and go on with their work. 

Ultimately dyspepsia and gastric troubles ensue, 
and in all such cases where he has been called in ‘or 
consultation, the orders have been to abandoned all 
sorts of food forthe noonday lunch, except Grape- 
Nuts, which is a ready-cooked, predigested food and a 
concentrated form of nourishment. 

This is eaten with a little fresh milk or cream 
which can be secured from the vendors who pass 
through the buildings during the noon hour. The 
doctor says: “ For many reasons I would prefer not 
to have my name used publicly. Do not object to your 
furnishing same to any honest inquirer. I have been 
prescribing Grape-Nuts in numerous cases for about 
a year and a half, and am pleased to say my patients 
have reason to be thoroughly satisfied with the results. 
I am myself a strong believer in Grape-Nuts and shall 
continue to be so long as the preparation gives the re- 
sults I have obtained thus far.” The doctor’s name: 
can be had of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 




































WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 

i of leat 
Pantasote does not 
rot, 1 or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
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Sample Free ! 1328 #c#<:, eneu 10 

‘} panion, sent for 2c, stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
\ ) ** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 


phia Export Exposition over all competitors 

by recommendation of committee appointed 
by Franklin Inatitute.” 
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Fancy Linens 


FROMTHE 


Paris Exposition. 


Scalloped-Edge Embroidered Doylies, Centre- 
pieces, Teacloths, Traycloths and Scarfs. 


These are part of the exquisite collection of 
linens which was awarded Gold Medal at the 
Exposition. They are unusually choice and 


desirable goods. 

Gina Rowhd, Por GOMEM..... ccc. .ccccccpevcrcecscccvcces $4.60 
10-inch Round, per dozen... ...............+00-005 $9.00 12.00 
16-inch Round Centrepiece, each.. .......-.-...++. $1.25 1.75 
24-inch Round Centrepiece, each ............ $2.00 38.00 3.50 
27-inch Round Centrepiece, each................-. $2.50 375 
36-inch Round Teacloth, each...............0.eeeeeee oe: $4.50 
16x24-inch Traycloths, each...............eseseeees $2.50 3.00 
20x30 inch Traycloths, each ..............-+- $3.25 3.50 3.7 
20x45-inch Scarfs, each...............--. $3.00 4.00 450 5.00 
20x54-inch Scarfs, each...... $3.50 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 6.50 
20x72-inch Scarfs, each ..............-. «+-- $5.50 6.00 6.50 


This lot of Exposition linens includes also: Table- 
cloths, Napkins, Bed Spreads and Towels. Booklet 
describing these goods mailed free. 


‘« The Linen Store’’ 


James McCutcheon & 6o., 


14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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A Quarter of 


a Century 
of unfailing service 





proves the 


ABSOLUTE RELIABILITY 
of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
227 BROAOWAY, NEW YORK 
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